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CRITICISM OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
EDITOR: 

Not one of the letters you have printed answers 
the one charge made by the Callahans (December) 
in which there is more than a little truth. Catholic 
colleges give the impression that Catholicism “is 
simple, neat, and capable of being reduced to handy 
propositions. .. .” 

Alivilda Morrisey 
Mineola, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

Having read the article, “Do Catholic Colleges 
Develop Initiative?” through twice, my amazement 
increased together with my indignation. 

. .. I question the accuracy of their statements on 
“administration control of every phase of the stu- 
dent’s life” and call the statement: “. . . the student 
can hardly make a move without continual. direct 
supervision” highly exaggerated. In fact, I am sur- 
prised that a magazine such as THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
would accept and print such a diatribe as this. 


Mrs. Paul R. Larkin 
Pelham, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

First, the Callahans’ article (December): “One 
might well ask if the general run of Catholic edu- 
cation, when not inspired by a desire to develop per- 
sonal insight and integrity, does not in fact simply 
indoctrinate in the bad sense of the word”; and 
then “The New Religion of Science” (January): 
“The limitations of Catholic schools are revealed 
each time the National Science Foundation Awards 
are distributed.” (Science, by the way, is not a 
religion.) Are you engaged in a conspiracy to dis- 
credit Catholic education? 

Reader 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ed.: No conspiracy! It is unfortunate that Cath- 
olic education has gotten such a bad press lately. 
However, in recent months we have printed a wide 
variety of articles on education: “Are Our Colleges 
So Bad?” (June), “A Fable of Freedom” (Septem- 
ber), and “Blueprinting a Dream College” (March). 
I do not always entirely agree with the opinions of 
our contributors, but controversy can provoke 


thought. I think that Catholic educators can 


afford to try to develop more initiative and a 
greater sense of personal responsibility in 
Catholic college students, and I judged that a 
discussion of the crisis in science would be 
timely. Reader response indicates considerable 
interest in educational subjects. 


PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS 
EDITOR: 

In your editorial, “The Second Paulist Cen- 
tury,” (January) you focus attention on Prot- 
estants, as though all Americans who are not 
Catholic are Protestants. I think there are 
many other Americans who are intelligent and 
receptive, and with whom it might be easier to 
carry on a “dialogue” just because they may 
be more ignorant of Catholicism than preju- 
diced. ... Reader 

Washington, D. C. 

Ed.: I agree about the necessity of communi- 
cation with the “other Americans”. However, 
I do not think that modern Protestants are 
necessarily more prejudiced. There is consid- 
erable activity today in Protestant theology. 
There is also considerable good will toward 
the Church, and I think it is very important 
for educated Catholics to make themselves 
aware of the changes taking place within 
American Protestantism. 


LAYMEN ON THE MARCH? 
EDITOR: 

Apropos of the article, “Laymen on the 
March,” it seems to me that there are certain 
things that have not been said in the current 
dispute about Catholic intellectuals and the 
quality of Catholic education. 

I think it is quite true that not all the in- 
tellectuals are in Who’s Who. So what? I also 
think that too many people deify the Ph.D. 
Why should they? Perhaps we need intelligent 
people even more than we need Ph.D’s. 

The current emphasis on “being an intel- 
lectual” may lead us astray. Intellectuals are 
not infallible, nor do intellectuals always un- 
derstand politics, or think in terms of the com- 
mon good. Research is another form of spe- 
cialization of knowledge in an individual. We 
need more competent people of course, but cer- 
tain forms of intellectualism serve merely to 
make people incompetent and complacent. 

In your January editorial you said: “The 
conservative Catholics of the time felt that 
fraternizing with the Protestants was danger- 
ous. . . . Comparatively little is being done 
[today] on the higher levels to influence that 
great mass of Americans who are either in- 
different or perhaps hostile. . . . You don’t 
communicate by preaching at a person... 
you must listen to what he has to say, you 
must know what is on his mind.” Bravo, fa- 
ther! 


Il 


I think that the Church in America has 
failed to produce “apostolic” laymen. Why, I 
am not sure. I am sure that the faculties of 
many Catholic colleges are not the least bit 
concerned with what the “heretics” and the 
“atheists” in the non-Catholic institutions are 
saying. They listen but only to condemn. More- 
over, the Catholics on the faculty of many a 
secular institution are a silent generation. 
They lack either the philosophical training or 
the courage to speak out. 

It is wonderful to read about the Congress 
in Rome, but what are these laymen doing at 


home? Devereaux Milman 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDITOR: 

Eva-Maria Jung (January) omits any ref- 
erence to the two directives that the Pope gave 
to the delegates of the Second World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate: “First, collaborate with 
the neutral and non-Catholic organizations and 
movements to the extent and on the condition 
that you serve the common good and the cause 
of God. Secondly, take a greater part in inter- 
national organizations.” In the context of the 
Pope’s address these two directives are ex- 
traordinarily significant... . 


John Brennan 
Los Angeles, California 


Ed.: The Pope’s address on “The Apostolate 
of the Laity” has been reprinted in full in the 
Catholic Mind (January-February) and in The 
1958 National Catholic Almanac (St. An- 
thony’s Guild). 


THE TROUBLE WITH TEEN-AGERS 
EDITOR: 

After reading your editorial in the March 
issue, I think you might be interested in the 
recent statement of Capt. Ben Stein of the 
California Youth Authority that only seven 
per cent of the juveniles studied by Youth Au- 
thority clinics have had continuous religious 
education. And in a letter to the N. Y. Times, 
Justice Hofstadter recently wrote that juvenile 
crime does not arise merely out of economic 
and social conditions. He wrote of “the home 
in which our children must receive their guid- 
ance and moral instruction. The failure of 
society is reflected in the failure of parenthood. 
. . . Parents bestow on their children material 
goods but not security. They bequeath to them 
estates in trust but without a heritage of in- 
tegrity. . . . A re-education of such parent- 
hood is indicated as the beginning of the solu- 
tion of what has become America’s number 
one social problem—the increase in youth 
crime.” Communities should wake up about 
the necessity of religious and moral training 


for teen-agers! Edward Dondi 
Los Angeles, California 
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This 1s 
THE 
MASS 


as described by 
a great writer 


HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 


as celebrated by 
a great priest 


FULTON J. SHEEN 


as photographed by 
a great photographer 
YOUSUF KARSH 


with an introduction by 


BISHOP SHEEN ~ 


One of the most distinguished Catholic 
authors describes and explains the Mass— 
including special devotions for each step of 
the Mass. Beautifully illustrated with more 
than 30 full-page photographs of Bishop 
Sheen celebrating the Mass in his own 
chapel. Handsomely printed and bound 
with jacket and frontispiece in full color. 

“The Holy Father . . . is well pleased with 
this book.”—Archbishop Montini 


$4.95 at all bookstores 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Distinguished Books 


Contemporary Moral Problems 


Volume I: Questions in Fundamental 
Moral Theology 


JOHN C, FORD, S.J. and GERALD KELLY, 8.J. 
The first volume in a new series of moral the- 
ology, covers such matters as situation ethics, 
the recent criticisms leveled at traditional moral 
theology, occasions of sin, questions of imputa- 
bility, and the relation of Catholicism to 
psychiatry. Soon $4.50 


Give Me Souls 


A Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 


S'STER M. BERNETTA QUINN, O.S.F. A care- 
fully researched, full-length biography of St. 
Pius X’s great Secretary of State, detailing every 
phase of his brilliant and controversial career. 
A skillful picture of a great ecclesiastic and his 
times. $3.75 


Readings in the Philosophy 
of Nature 


The College Readings Series—Number 2 


Edited by HENRY J. KOREN, C.S.Sp., 8.T.D. 
Representative statements by leading scientists 
and philosophers on the character and central 
problems of the philosophy of nature, with an 
introduction and linking commentary by the 
Editor. Indispensable reading for the modern 
student in this important field. $2.25 


Our Lady of Lourdes 


MSGR, JOSEPH DEERY. Illustrated with over 
70 photographs, this is the most moving book 
on Lourdes yet written. “It will be difficult to 
find a work that can claim to be more complete 
in its treatment of the shrine of Lourdes.”— 
Archbishop J. C. McQuaid of Dublin. $4.00 


Church History 


Volume I: Christian Antiquity 


DR. KARL BIHLMEYER. Revised by Dr. Her- 
man Tiichle. Translated by Victor E. Mills, 
O.F.M. The great three-volume Church history, 
“Bihlmeyer-Tiichle,” is now ready in an English 
translation. The work is a monument of Ger- 
man historiography and an essential “desk 
book” for anyone who concerns himself with 
the history of the Catholic Church. Soon $8.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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What Maritain Sees in America 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, CS.P. 


, oe MARITAIN admits it was a case of love at first sight. In his recent 
Reflections on America (Scribners) he tells us of his first almost instine- 
tive affection for America when he came to our shores in 1933. He found 
a generous, idealistic people, “the most humane and the least materialist 
among modern peoples which have reached the industrial stage.” That 
impression has only deepened during the last quarter century. 

What shall I say about Maritain’s love-letter? I grant that at times 
his praise of America seems slightly extravagant. I think too that we 
must remember that when he compares Europe and America, he may be 
plagued by memories of the dictator-ridden Europe he knew in 1933. 
On the other hand, the great French philosopher is the perfect guest here 
in America, affable and anxious to please. For fear of violating our hos- 
pitality, he is too much the gentleman to cry shame on our serious crime 
problem (especially among our juveniles), our loose marriage customs 
and divorce laws, particular abuses in entertainment, advertising and 
publishing. 

Yet for all that, Maritain’s book is a little masterpiece of social com- 
mentary that deserves a place right next to the bulky volumes of Lord 
Bryce and Tocqueville. He probes below the surface of American life 
down into the underlying currents and comes up with insights that strike 
us with the impact of a new revelation. Yet deep in our hearts we know 
we have always felt what he expresses. I don’t want to go overboard with 
the patriotic flag-wavers but I do honestly think that Maritain’s theme 
is supremely correct. In America there is a fundamental generosity of 
spirit and (even in this age of anxiety) a hopefulness that comes from 
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Gospel inspiration 


American soul. 


deep in_ the 


Tue little book grew out of talks 
he gave at seminars at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. “So it was essential 
for me to keep in the book the tone 
of informal, familiar and desultory 
conversation that I used originally.” 
I am glad to see that Maritain does 
not apologize for his simple, in- 
formal style, lighted up as it is at 
times with flashes of humor. My 
hope is that more 
Catholic scholars 
will take the cue and 
write in a conversa- 
tional tone. Too often they speak 
a technical jargon, full of labyrin- 
thine abstractions, tricksy Latin 
tags and esoteric allusions as if to 
say: “I am Sir Oracle and when I 
speak, let no man understand.” As 
I see it, the role of Catholic intel- 


Catholic 
Intellectuals 


lectuals is not only to talk among 
themselves but also to communicate 
with middle-brow and perhaps even 
low-brow Catholics. 

It is reassuring to read a Euro- 
pean of Maritain’s prestige telling 
us that many European critics are 


unfair to America. We have been 
listening too naively to what they 
have to say about us and we have 
become so self-critical that we are 
practically masochistic. Then 
we have such a romantic picture of 
Europe! Maritain sets us straight. 
He admits Europe has a tragic sense 
of history we boyish Americans lack 
but he disenchants us when he 
writes about Europe “immersed in 
all the rotten stuff of past events, 
past hatreds, past habits, past 
glories and past diseases.” It is a 
Europe tied to a dead past. He sees 
America, on the other hand, facing 
the future. He admits we too have 
a history but we consider it a pre- 


too 


history and we can gaze .t it from 
afar off while Europe lives in its 
past. 


Ane Americans fonder of dollars 
than of the grace of God? The 
French philosopher says that the 
fable of American materialism de- 
rives from an old European preju- 
dice which confuses spirituality 
with an aristocratic contempt for 
social improvement. Egoists, says 
Maritain, can be found in America 
but he sees the basic characteristics 
of the people as generosity, good 
will and a sense of fellowship. They 
talk money, yes, and are not 
ashamed of it. But they are not 
avaricious. Maritain says that the 
European tries to hide his interest 
in money because he associates 
money and avarice. But the Ameri- 
can, he claims, gets money to spend 
it and for laudable purposes. Wit- 
ness our gifts to charities and the 
work of the great foundations. 
These foundations he describes as 
“one of the most noble and bene- 
ficial institutions in modern cul- 
ture.” To those Europeans who al- 
lege that American charities are 
overorganized and thus losing their 
hearts, Maritain responds: “Can we 
believe that European streets are 
jammed with people busy giving 
their hearts?” 

As a Paulist, I hear echoes of 
Father Hecker’s views in Maritain’s 
comments on American material- 
ism. A century ago, at a very dark 
hour in his career, Father Hecker 
had the good fortune to secure an 
audience with Pope Pius IX. The 
Pope said to him: 

“The American peo- Father 

ple are much en- Hecker Says: 
grossed in worldly 

things and in the pursuit of wealth 
and these are not favorable to reli- 
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gion...” To this charge of material- 
ism Hecker replied: “The United 
States, Your Holiness, is in its 
youth, like a young father of a fam- 
ily occupied in furnishing his house. 
While this is going on, he must be 
busy; but the American people do 
not make money to hoard it, nor are 
they miserly.” Then the Pope re- 
plied: “No, No, they are willing to 
give when they possess riches. The 
bishops tell me they are gener- 
ous....” 


Missa says that the American 
body politic is the only one fully 
and explicitly born of freedom. This 
freedom has led to great stirrings 
of the spirit in America. He sees 
our desire for free discussion as evi- 
dence of our quest of truth. Here 
the educator is free to battle for the 
humanities. Here the contemplative 
is free. Maritain points to the fact 
that in America there are more 
novices in Gethsemani than in all 
the European Trappist monasteries 
combined. 

This spiritual vitality reminds 
us of Hecker a hundred years ago 
uttering praise for the American 
way, meeting with the contempt of 
royalist French Catholics—and now 
Maritain reaffirms what Hecker 
said. The Paulist founder asserted 
that he preferred the American 
form of government to any other 
then existing for it gave men a 
larger measure of liberty of action 
and hence more freedom to coop- 
erate with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. “With these popular insti- 
tutions men enjoy greater liberty 
in working out their true destiny.” 


Marans does not hesitate to call 
attention to some dark spots on the 
American scene though he is too 
kind to us with regard to certain 


of our shortcomings. Two vulner- 
able points that he singles out for 
criticism are the race problem and 
the American preoccupation with 
sex. He feels that legal segregation 
will eventually dis- 
appear but it will 
take longer to elimi- 
nate discrimination. 
Yet that too will pass for like seg- 
regation it is alien to the American 
spirit and under a_ progressive 
awakening of public opinion and 
the activity of the clergy and civic 
associations, it will be banished. 
On the whole, he feels that the man- 
ner in which the nation is handling 
its scandalous “legacy of evil” de- 
serves respect. 

As regards American sexual 
mores, he says that they are no 
worse here than in Europe. That 
however is no compliment to either 
America or Europe. He believes the 
whole Western world is preoccupied 
with sex at this moment of history. 
Among us it is less depraved than 
in certain sophisticated circles in 
Europe but here it is sillier due to 
the associating of sex with statis- 
tics and “the scientific teaching of 
sex.” The spectacle of people scien- 
tifically learning things Nature has 
always readily imparted to human 
beings is indeed a curious phenome- 
non in Maritain’s estimation. He 
hopes that psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists will soon awaken to the 
baneful effect of the sex craze on 
mental health. 


Sex and 
Segregation 


Waar about American capitalism? 


French Catholic intellectuals fre- 
quently attack the American system 
for its ruthless and inhuman char- 
acter. A few years ago, a French 
priest casually informed me that 
he believed no ordinary Catholic 
could save his soul under American 
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capitalism. Now Maritain draws a 
distinction between the American 
people and the structure of our way 
of life. He admits that the struc- 
ture is, or rather was basically capi- 
talistic, rife with all the faults of 
the worst kind of European capital- 
ism. But the American people, says 
Maritain, are changing that struc- 
ture, rebelling against it, coming 
out from under it and creating a 
more humanized structure. He sees 
America going beyond capitalism 
with its old-time heartless dog-eat- 
dog competition, passing even be- 
yond socialism to a way of life that 
makes large provision for religion 
and kindness and the life of the 


spirit. Labor-Management relations 
are ceasing to be a constant warfare 
and are gradually becoming a co- 
operative effort in which each side 
helps the interests of the other. 
Are Americans swaggering brag- 


garts? Maritain thinks they are too 
modest. They distrust their own 
views and so adopt an experiential 
approach to problems. Instead of 
thinking their way out of a problem, 

they feel their way 
The Quiet around it. This tends 
American? to kill interest in 

ideas and stifles in- 
tellectual curiosity and inventive- 
ness. The result is that they cannot 
express to the world the philosophy 
of their enterprises because they 
have no philosophy but a genius for 
experimentation. 

This is most unfortunate. For 
the rest of the world cannot see the 
American economic system, for in- 
stance, in operation and it tends 
to think of the American economic 
system as old-fashioned capitalism. 
Europe and Asia are not going to 
die for good, old-fashioned capital- 
ism. They loathe it. Maritain would 
like American thinkers to be less 


modest and to trust their intellec- 
tual abilities. Then they could 
formulate the philosophy behind 
the American system and export 
these ideas to the rest of the world. 
The American system is function- 
ing so efficiently and humanely that 
Maritain would call it “economic 
humanism” but foreign nations 
don’t know how good it is. They 
don’t see it in operation and they 
don’t hear Americans explaining the 
ideology behind it. Is it any won- 
der they still think of it as the ruth- 
less capitalism of fifty years ago? 


Mi anrram sees the American public 
as anti-intellectual. In its scale of 
values, America gives primacy to 
goodness over intelligence whereas 
intelligence is considered the pri- 
mary good in Europe. That is not 
to say that there are 
not as many good 
people in Europe as 
in America but in 
Europe the good, according to Mari- 
tain, are considered somewhat 
naive. Here however goodness, hu- 
man reliability, devotion and help- 
fulness are the top values. 

He observes that some Americans 
are such strong advocates of tolera- 
tion that they adopt an attitude 
of pragmatic skepticism. They think 
that anyone who holds unshakeably 
to a doctrine as true cannot be 
tolerant. Therefore they seem to 
think that a good citizen should not 
be too sure of what he believes. But 
the French philosopher shows that 
anyone who casts doubt on the 
ability of the intellect in this fashion 
is really a betrayer of the human 
race, the race of rational animals. 
Real tolerance only begins when a 
man is fully convinced of a truth 
and yet recognizes the right of 
someone else to speak his mind. 


Above All, 
Be Clever! 
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He allows him to speak not because 
he thinks error has rights but be- 
cause the one in error is a person 
worthy of respect. 

Behind the facade of American 
life Maritain sees a hidden compas- 
sion that is Christian in origin. It is 
deep in the soul of the country. 
Americans remember the wounds 
of their ancestors, memories of fore- 
fathers hunted for their religion or 
distressed and humiliated by pov- 
erty and misery. These Americans, 
says Maritain, are “bruised souls.” 
They transmute their “remem- 
bered” sufferings into a constant 
effort to improve human living. 
There is here at work, in his opin- 
ion, a Gospel compassion. “There 
is, in the most existential sense, a 
strain of Gospel fraternal love deep 
in the American blood.” 


Twenty years ago, Maritain pub- 


lished his volume entitled True 
Humanism. He was thinking of Eu- 
rope at the time when he wrote it 
but now he feels that America is 
approaching the ideal described in 
his book. America is a classless 
society and like the society of his 
book, a civilization that is secular 
in nature but in which many diverse 
spiritual families work together for 
the common good. 

Here in America we have a secu- 
lar state and yet it is religiously in- 
spired and vitally Christian in be- 
havior like the integral humanism 
outlined by Maritain. The First 
Amendment forbids 
special favors to any 
one religion but the 
American govern- 
ment sponsors, protects and favors 
religious life in general. The same 
Congress that approved the First 
Amendment also provided for the 
payments of chaplains in the Army. 


No Fair- 
Haired Boys! 


Maritain, incidentally, quotes Peter 
Drucker to the effect that the Mc- 
Collum case decision is legally un- 
tenable. 

Maritain does not want to give 
the impression that he considers the 
Constitution a religious document. 
It has religious inspiration. In 
places the document is tinged with 
the philosophy of the day. But he 
does insist that the religious inspir- 
ation is there and that it still exerts 
a strong influence on American 
life. “From this point of view we 
may believe that if a new Christian 
civilization, a new Christendom is 
ever to come about in human his- 
tory, it is on American soil that it 
will find its starting point.” Make 
no mistake, Maritain is not saying 
that today’s American civilization 
is a new Christendom even in out- 
line but that America is a combina- 
tion of Gospel inspiration and new 
situations and that America may 
become the soil of a new Christen- 
dom. 

About 60 years ago, Archbishop 
Ireland voiced a similar hope, “. . . 
it seems as if Almighty God intend- 
ing a great age and a great people, 
has put here in America a singular 
development of nature’s powers and 
gifts, both in and out of man—with 
the further will, I have the faith, 
of crowning all with the glory of 
the supernatural.” 

Now 60 years later we find a 
great French philosopher reflect- 
ing upon America’s providential 
role in history and sharing the 
hopes of the American archbishop. 
Maritain longs for the day when the 
Atlantic ocean will become the in- 
ner lake of Western civilization as 
the Mediterranean once was. At 
that time, Almighty God will crown 
the great American people with the 
glory of the supernatural. 
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Any attempt at enabling art to 
fulfill its role rightly in the 
Church today inevitably encount- 
ers numerous and subtle difficul- 
ties. On the one hand, the patrons 
or users of religious art do not 
understand its function, nor have 
they the right habit of mind for 
responding to it fruitfully; and 
on the other hand, the artists 
themselves are more or less un- 
aware of the principal function 
of sacred art, and are being 
trained to say things other than 
it requires, for ends that stand 
counter to its ends. 

That the ordinary Catholic 
knows little of the principal func- 
tion of sacred art is, alas, all too 
sasy to prove. For how can any- 
one have a very clear conception 
of the function of an ancillary art 
without having a fairly thorough 
knowledge of that to which it is 
ancillary? Despite the fact (which 





Toward a Sound 
RELIGIOUS ART 


by John Julian Ryan 


the Popes have been bringing to our 
attention for now these many years, 
from the reign of St. Pius X on) that 
the principal action of the Christian 
is participation, intelligent and 
whole-hearted, in the sacred Mys- 
teries, relatively few Catholics pos- 
sess an adequate understanding of 
that participation or much skill in 
it. 

How many Catholics, even among 
the graduates of Catholic colleges, 
appreciate the Bible as the inspir- 
ing, as well as the inspired, Word of 
God, and think naturally in terms 
of its imagery, its types, its figures, 
its Messianic story and plan of Re- 
demption, or rejoice in it as the 
Good News and as the basic idiom 
of worship, or have become thor- 
oughly conversant with, and adept 
at, participation in the Sacraments, 
the Mass, and the Liturgical Year? 
Yet, knowledge and practice of this 
kind is simply indispensable to a 


true appreciation and use of sacred 
art. 


0. the other hand, there are the 
artists, who can hardly be said to 
be steeped in the significance and 
spirit of that for which they are 
designing their works. How many 
of them, for instance—to propose 
but one test question—realize how 
utterly absurd is the phrase, “a 
liturgical altar”? And it is absurd 
on purely liturgical principles. 
Furthermore, even if these men 
did possess a perfect understanding 
and an unerring sense of Christian 
worship, they might still find it 
very difficult to communicate with 
those who lacked this sense. Signs 
and symbols do not of themselves 
give their readers an experience of 
the realities to which they refer: 
they clarify and activate only what 
is brought to them. And, if we turn 
to a consideration of how well the 
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idiom, not only the function, of 
sacred art is understood, we find a 
situation equally distressing. 

For even our Catholic intelli- 
gentsia, to say nothing of the ordi- 
nary laymen, are sadly lacking 
here. One has only to ask oneself 
how long many of the works of art 
now cluttering up our colleges 
would be allowed to stay there with 
the approval of any fair-minded 
group of well-trained artists or 
teachers of art, to gauge the justice 
of this stricture. Think how many 
intellectuals still believe, for in- 
stance, that in sculpture the choice 
lies between statues in an expres- 
sionless, ghastly white, and those in 
color typical of a cheap calendar. 
Or, consider how loath the head of 
any college art department would 
be to entrust a faculty member 
picked at random from another de- 
partment with the task of buying 
the simplest of religious articles. 
The great danger might be that such 
a person would head for the college 
bookstore. 


a unless I am _ greatly 
mistaken, what has been said here 
applies equally well to the teachers 
in our seminaries or houses of study 

-and inevitably, therefore, to the 


seminarians and novices who are 
to be the future buyers of art for the 
laity or for the members of their 
own congregations. It would seem 
as if we were here expecting the 
blind to train the blind to lead the 
blind. 

But if the various patrons of art 
are inadequately conversant with 
its idiom, so too, unfortunately, are 
most of our artists; this, for several 
reasons. One reason is that they 
do not see their objectives as reli- 
gious artists clearly enough; an- 
other, that they have been primarily 


trained to achieve effects other than 
those required by religious art; an- 
other, that they have few trust- 
worthy guides or models; and still 
another, that they have little eco- 
nomic security or professional au- 
tonomy. 


Tavs, they are likely to be con- 
fused about their specific objectives 
as religious artists because these, 
unfortunately, are deceptively com- 
plex and subtle. For there are at 
least four kinds of works of art that 
may legitimately be called religious. 
First, there is the picture, like the 
typical landscape by Van Gogh, 
which is painted in a religious spirit 
—which is an artistic expression, 
as it were, of the theological Gift of 
Science. Then, there is the picture, 
like the etching of “The Prodigal 
Son” by Forain, which gives us a 
deep and enjoyable appreciation of 
some religious subject: usually 
some incident or scene, Next, there 
is the work of art, like the well- 
known “Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help,” which rouses_ devotional 
fervor and meditation: the kind of 
work that is primarily for private 
worship. Finally, there is the work 
of art that is subsidiary to the cen- 
tral worship of the Church, which 
is communal and liturgical — the 
Mass and the Sacraments primarily. 

The end of any one of these kinds 
of art is different from that of any 
other. The first leads to wondering 
meditation; the second to enriched 
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edification; the third, to what is 
commonly, and not very exactly, 
called devotion; and the fourth, to 
communal acts of prayerful instruc- 
tion, praise, and thanksgiving. Con- 
sequently, the artist who gives us 
one form of these works when he 
should be giving us another, or who 
allows liturgical art to be over- 
shadowed by devotional, devotional 
by illustratively edifying, and this 
last by the merely meditative is not 
serving us duly; he is simply dis- 
tracting us. And yet, there does 
seem to be a real question whether 
most of our artists are not guilty 
of just these sins. 


Canramy it is easy for anyone 
who observes their training to see 
why they might be inclined to make 
these errors. The conditions, the 
ends, the motives of their work in 
an art school are likely to stand 
counter to those of their work as 
liturgical artists. Thus, ordinarily, 
the main general problem they are 
given practice in solving is that of 
saying something so as to afford an- 
other person an insight and an aes- 
thetic experience: they are to repre- 
sent something clearly, brilliantly, 
entrancingly. 

One of the needs, therefore, of 
any artist may be to devise a new 
technique: an idiom peculiarly 
suited to his ends and to a fairly 
limited audience. In liturgical art, 
however, the artist is not so much 
composing an original statement as 
translating and inciting: he is con- 
cerned with enabling his fellow- 
Christians to appreciate what God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit have revealed to 
them, and to respond to this three- 
fold message intelligently, grate- 
fully, worshipfully. His role is to 
help the congregation take active 


part in a loving dialogue and a com- 
mercium tremendum. Certainly, 
he is not out to instruct or edify 
God or to afford the congregation a 
purely aesthetic experience. And 
the only self-expression involved in 
his work is the prayerful self-ex- 
pression to which he incites others. 
The highest form of his own self- 
expression here is that of self-ef- 
facement, since anything else is dis- 
tracting. 


Wuar renders liturgical art—the 
central, basic art of the Church— 
doubly difficult is that even the self- 
expression it is designed to foster 
in its user is that of a person who 
is thinking of himself primarily as 
a member of a community: it is a 
communal self-expression, formally 
determined, relatively objective. 
The members of a congregation are 


called together to pray in unison of 
voice, gesture, mind, heart and soul, 
as being one with the priest and the 
other members of the whole Christ. 


They sacrifice individuality of 
prayer to attain full Christian per- 
sonality of prayer: their communal 
prayer becomes richer than could 
their individual prayer both because 
it gains hieratic excellence and be- 
cause it joins in the large and uni- 
versal prayer of the whole Church. 

Obviously, therefore, the artist 
who is trained to awaken either aes- 
thetic delight or fervor in individu- 
als by meeting their emotional 
needs, through his special idiom, 
will hardly find it very easy to turn 
out that kind of art best suited to 
liturgical prayer. For this latter 
purpose, his best models might well 
be the chess set, the face cards of 
a deck of playing cards, the de- 
signs of heraldry. And he might 
benefit greatly by a training, like 
that of the Chinese, in ideographic 
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calligraphy, which might help as- 
sure him of the habit of thinking 
symbolically, functionally, and 
anonymously. Yet, few of our pres- 
ent-day artists are given such train- 
ing as this. 


ry 

Tux predicament of the Catholic 
artist today is greatly aggravated by 
the lack of models in his own tra- 
dition. As Bouyer and others have 
pointed out, the unpalatable truth 
is that, roughly speaking, when the 
liturgy was being practiced with 
the most vivid awareness of its sig- 
nificance, the Church was still too 
young to have much of an art of its 
own; then, later, in the Middle Ages, 
when the artists did arise, the li- 
turgy had begun to suffer something 
of an eclipse; and when the Renais- 
sance came, an a-liturgical art be- 
came dominant. 

Consequently, the artist who now 
looks about for a model that would 
enable him to work out a sound 
indigenous idiom, is at a grave dis- 
advantage. And one thing becomes 
daily more certain: his solution 
does not lie in following a non- 
Western tradition for a Western 
liturgy—in following a neo-Byzan- 
tinism even though this non-West- 
ern tradition at least respects mate- 
rials and instruments, and makes 
some attempt as well to be symbolic 
and hieratic. 

Unfortunately, the modern artist 
who is trying to do the right thing 
must meet the cheap-jack competi- 
tion of those who deal in “religious 
goods” in the same spirit in which 
second-rate department stores deal 
in the wall-pictures (as they call 
them), which they sell by the square 
inch. When you have a patron of 
little or no taste, you have a for- 
midable enough obstacle to deal 
with; but when, in addition, you 


have “art-goods” panderers who 
will sell such a patron anything he 
fancies, whether it is functionally 
or intrinsically good or not, you 
have an obstacle that is almost in- 
superable. 

No less troublesome is the type 
of commercialist who, having got 
wind of the fact that the liturgy 
is “on the make,” turns out “litur- 
gical altars” and the like which 
mimic Erie Gill just enough to de- 
ceive even the elect. Like the Chi- 
cagoan of the joke who said of his 
city that it hadn’t got culture yet, 
but when it did get culture it would 
make it hum, this kind of practical, 
hard-headed dealer also makes li- 
turgical art hum, but in just the 
right key to please the untrained 
ear. In view of these conditions, 
then, what hope is there for the 
sincere artist who would dedicate 
himself to liturgical art only? 


Cuzsmy, if all this is anything 


like an accurate estimate of the 
situation, the question inevitably 
arises: what can be done by those 
concerned to remedy it, from the 
pastor on down to the least parish- 
ioner? 

Perhaps the most important thing 
for the pastor to do is simply to 
realize that he is involved in a pro- 
fessional relationship here — and 
act accordingly. He must learn to 
consult his architect and his artist 
in exactly the same spirit as that 
in which he consults his doctor or 
his lawyer. If he does not like one 
man’s work, he may go to another. 
But he may never reject all recog- 
nized artists in favor of some quack 
who is a mere commercialist. Nor 
may he tell the artist what tech- 
nique to use; any more than he 
would dare tell his doctor what 
regimen to prescribe. He should 
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know very exactly, in other words, 
his rights and limitations as a pa- 
tron, and act in strict accordance 
with these. He may well consult 
the superb “Directive of the German 
Bishops” to be found in Church 
Building and Furnishing by John 
B. O’Connell (Notre Dame, 1956). 

Above all, he must realize the im- 
plications of the fact that the Mass 
is the highest action of the Chris- 
tian. No art, therefore, should be 
allowed to distract the worshiper, 
whether by its cheapness or ornate- 
ness, from full participation in this 
action. Here should be found only 
such things as are worthy; nothing 
mass-produced, shoddy, uninspired. 
All of which does not mean that the 
Mass calls for anything “fancy,” 
flamboyant, or “sweet”; on the con- 
trary what is required are well- 
made, genuine things: things that 
are simple, manly, solid, chaste, 
honest, unsentimental, noble, hier- 
atic. 

In short, the pastor should let 
himself be guided by the greatest 
artists of his community—a good 
architect or a good college art de- 
partment—and make the effort to 
get the same quality of advice here 
that he would try to get if he were 
helping a parishioner save himself 
from cancer; for bad art is not un- 
like a cancer. 

Let him also trust that his people 
will come in time to like what they 
get used to—even when this is the 
best. 


By the same token, seminary au- 
thorities must come to realize these 
things also. They need to advert 
more often to the fact that they 
are obligated to send forth, not 
merely controversialists, but apos- 
tles; not merely sermonizers, but 
dramatists and poets; not merely 


dispassionate scientists, but men on 
fire; followers, not merely of De- 
harbe, but of Jerome and Augustine. 
Naturally, this means some revision 
of seminary training, to make it, in 
the deepest sense, at least as artistic 
as it is scientific. 

Indeed, all our educators need to 
realize certain principles almost 
wholly ignored today, such as this 
one — Art is primary; science is 
secondary. This was so in the most 
intellectual civilization the world 
has ever produced, Greece; it was 
so in the most spiritual, Judaea; 
(for let us not forget that the Bible 
is mainly poetry; that it is the 
story of Revelation; that God the 
Father is a tremendous dramatist; 
that Our Lord is a tremendous pro- 
tagonist and poet, Who often spoke 
in Aramaic cadenced verse; that the 
Holy Spirit has required, through 
the Church, that priests read at least 
an hour of sacred poetry — the 
Psalms—every day.) Consequently, 
if we are to be true to our Hebraeo- 
Graeco-Roman-Christian tradition, 
we should establish, in our schools, 
for every laboratory, at least one 
workshop or studio. And only the 
deepest, most imaginative minds 
should be put in charge of these, 
from the first grade on up. For 
some notion of what can be done 
along this line, see the remarkable 
Guiding Growth in Art Education 
by Sister Mary Cephas, published by 
the Superintendent of Schools of 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 5418 
Moeller Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| rr all our students, not 
merely those who specialize in the 
fine arts, will have to be taught both 
the meanings which art has to con- 
vey and the idiom it uses in convey- 
ing them. This requirement implies 
that we may need to modify our 
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religious instruction so as to relate 
it more to an appreciation of God’s 
Word as Good News and less to a 
memorizing of dogma for the pur- 
pose of controverting disbelievers. 
Students must be given an apprecia- 
tion, not only of what God has said, 
but of His way of saying it, as also 
of how they can most fittingly and 
eloquently respond to it in a spirit 
of reverent joy and gratitude. 

Not the least need here is the pro- 
moting of an art association which 
will have the same status and au- 
tonomy as the American Medical 
Association. For it is only when art- 
ists can take their work seriously as 
an indispensable and professional 
contribution to the body politic and 
to the Mystical Body; it is only 
when they can live up to their re- 
sponsibilities as an autonomous 
group, defining objectives clearly, 
setting up standards of attainment, 
regulating themselves equitably, en- 
suring the performance and best 
interests of their profession, estab- 
lishing fair prices, holding to a high 
code of honor and charity; it is 
only then that they will be able to 
win the respect, freedom, and se- 
curity they require and deserve, and 
so be able to do away with cheap 


quacks and charlatans, and give 
the people what they really need. 
Artists should run their own 
schools, as other professional men 
do; and they should similarly estab- 
lish the proper conditions for the 
dedicated practice of the arts. For- 
tunately, this latter requirement 
should be a fairly easy one to meet 
once the Bishops of this country 
can be convinced that it is to the 
graduates of these schools and to 
truly professional associations of 
artists that they should turn for 
their art, and to them alone. 
Many others, individuals as well 
as organizations, can do much to 
restore art to its proper condition. 
Parents and teachers alike can en- 
courage changes in the educational 
system that will make the course in 
religion and art all that it should 
be: a course in the inspiring expres- 


sion of living realities. So, too, must 
organizations, like the Liturgical 
Conference and the Catholic Art 


Association, that are concerned 
with the problem of art, work to 
help solve it. It is by continuous 
effort on all fronts, all down the line, 
and by such effort only, that we can 
assure to the Church the eloquence 
and beauty that befit her. 





Can a Catholic Be Anti-Military? 


by WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 


Counnne servicemen and depen- 
dents of servicemen living on mili- 
tary posts, the Catholic population 
of our armed forces totals well over 
a million men, women and children. 

The number of Catholic men and 
women who, with their dependents, 
are making a career of the service is 
in the vicinity of a quarter million. 
They outnumber the Catholics in, 
or connected with most of the other 
professions and those of a goodly 
number of trade groups as well. 

Upon the success or failure of the 
work of these Catholics, and their 
Protestant and Jewish comrades, 
depends both the survival of human 
freedom and the existence of organ- 
ized religion in any but a hunted 
and desperate form. And yet, in 
sixteen years of Catholic education, 
in two years of close contact with 
the Catholic press, and in hundreds 
of talks with priests, religious and 
laymen, I have found in a surpris- 
ing number of instances, not only a 
fearful ignorance of the circum- 
stances in which our service Cath- 
olics live, but an open hostility to 
the military, its traditions, and the 
men and women who make up its 
professional core. 

I remember vividly the sister in 
high school who warned the girls 
in our class against becoming Army 
or Navy nurses, because someone 
had told her “their purpose is not 
the care of the sick, but the pleasure 
of the soldiers and sailors.” 


Tue difference between this con- 
cept of the military nurse and the 
character of those I have met, in- 
cluding the one I married, is so 
great as to prompt, not indignation, 
but simple amazement. 

The meanness and envy from 
which the sister’s statement, so in- 
nocently repeated, had sprung 
should have been obvious. It is, un- 
fortunately, but one of many simi- 
lar statements, repeated by Cath- 
olics who detest slander in any other 
form, but who accept it and repeat 
it when it concerns the service. 

Of far greater seriousness are the 
biased, unsupported editorials in 
regard to military issues and, on 
occasion, the outright untruths that 
appear from time to time in Cath- 
olic publications. Two of these have 
stuck in my mind as classics. 

One appeared several years ago 
in one of the most widely distrib- 
uted diocesan weeklies. Discussing 
the universal military training is- 
sue, a priest, one of the paper’s regu- 
lar columnists, described how he 
and other religious writers had been 
invited to Washington for a “brief- 
ing” on the merits of the training 
plan and its objectives. 
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After a full column devoted to the 
trip to and from Washington, the 
treatment afforded him during his 
visit and the mechanics of the brief- 
ing, but without once touching on 
the issues, pro or con, of the train- 
ing plan itself, the writer closed by 
urging his readers to oppose the 
plan as “a danger to the morals of 
American youth.” 


Tur second, and what is to me the 
most glaring example of irrespon- 
sibility in regard to the handling 
of a military issue, involves the 
charges, a few months back, that 
military post exchanges in the Far 
East were selling “pornographic” 
literature. 

An investigation conducted by 
the office of Monsignor Patrick J. 
Ryan, Army Chief of Chaplains, re- 
vealed: (1) That the “pornograph- 
ic” material consisted of a few ob- 
jectionable men’s magazines; (2) 
That the magazines were placed on 
the post exchange racks in direct 
violation of Army regulations; (3) 
That the infractions existed at only 
a few post exchanges and had been 
rapidly corrected. 

“Far from being a general condi- 
tion,” a priest from Monsignor 
Ryan’s office told me, “a spot check 
of PX’s in the United States failed 
to turn up a single one of the maga- 
zines listed in the allegations. 

“The only place I was able to find 
those magazines,” the chaplain 
added, “was at a newsstand next 
door to one of the largest Catholic 
churches in Washington.” 

Accounts of the charges appear- 
ing in several Catholic papers gave 
every impression that the sale of 
indecent literature was a general 
practice in post exchanges and that 
the service was fighting any attempt 
to ban it. Further, repeated use of 


the words “pornographic,” “ob- 
scene,” and “lewd” without identi- 
fication of the magazines involved, 
created all sorts of impressions in 
the reader’s mind. Nowhere was he 
told that, in all probability, he could 
find every bit of this material on 
open display on the racks of a dozen 
or more newsstands within walking 
distance of his own home. 

Far from defending indecent lit- 
erature, each of the military serv- 
ices has regulations of long standing 
against the sale of such literature 
anywhere on the military post or 
station. The chaplains have all the 
authority they need to see that these 
regulations are enforced. 


Tue willingness of otherwise re- 
sponsible Catholics to believe, re- 
peat and print the flimsiest, most 
scurrilous rumors and _ charges 
about the service stems, I believe, 
from a general American antago- 
nism to things military and to an 
anti-military tradition brought over 
by some of our immigrant parents 
and grandparents. 

There is a legitimate American 
anti-militarism and an illegitimate 
one. 

The anti-militarism that is aimed 
at the oppressions of the old, auto- 
cratic armies and at the means by 
which Napoleon and Hitler seized 
power is part of the foundation of 
democratic government. 

But the anti-militarism that sees 
in war and the weapons of war 
nothing but evil, that seeks to keep 
the nation’s youth out of any form 
of military service, no matter what 
the cost to the nation itself, or 
which sees military service as evil, 
per se, even if it must be borne for 
a time, has no roots whatever in the 
traditions of American democracy. 

The conviction that every able- 
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bodied man is responsible for the 
defense of his home, his community 
and his country is as fundamental 
to the American way of life as it is 
integral to the Christian moral code. 


Carnotics, especially, should be- 
ware of that false anti-militarism 
that, disguised though it may be, is 
inspired by resentment of legitimate 
authority. 

Time and again in the past eleven 
years, I have encountered sup- 
posedly well-educated young men, 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, 
who could not bear the thought of 
taking orders from the officers and 
non-commissioned officers placed 
over them. In part, their resentment 
sprang from a conviction that their 
own, often greatly over-estimated 
talents were not being properly em- 
ployed. The remainder was part 
and parcel of the revolt against au- 
thority — civil, academic, military 
and spiritual—that has marked the 
past forty years. In both cases, the 
resentment stems from inordinate 
personal and intellectual pride. 


Tuene would seem to be little room 
in the Catholic tradition for slander, 
inordinate pride or the physical and 
mental softness that so often lies 
at the bottom of this false anti- 
militarism. 

Since the moral law permits the 
defense of one’s own life and prop- 
erty, even at the expense of an 
enemy’s life, since the weapons of 
war are in themselves indifferent— 
their “morality” depends on the 
purpose for which they are used— 
and since a legitimate government 
has the right to call upon the mili- 
tary services of its people, Catholics 
are bound, not only to comply with 
the letter of the law, but to support 
it with a willing spirit. 


ANTI-MILITARY? 1 


Tue first obligation of the Catholic 
in regard to the military is knowl- 
edge. 

To base one’s opinion solely on 
the statement of a few individuals 
whose knowledge of the service is 
limited to contact with a few hun- 
dred of its nearly three million 
members, and four or five of its 
thousands of posts and stations con- 
stitutes rash judgment. 

The means are at hand, through 
the press, radio, television and, in 
a great many cases, through per- 
sonal investigation, to learn how the 
armed forces are run in regard to 
both their military and moral re- 
sponsibilities. 

Because the individual priest, re- 
ligious or layman cannot always 
take the time necessary to make a 
thorough investigation, an even 
greater obligation devolves on the 
Catholic press to give complete and 
accurate coverage to those military 
issues that touch on Catholic life 
and thought. 

With a few notable exceptions, 
this has not, so far, been the case. 
In some instances, such as those al- 
ready described, Catholic publica- 
tions have preferred confusion and 
prejudice to reason and enlighten- 
ment. In many more, individual edi- 
tors have failed to grasp the im- 
portance of particular military 
issues and of the role being played 
in modern life by the military in 
general. 


Oucs, upon being assigned to a 
class that included some of the first 
West German officers to study in 
this country, I suggested to the edi- 
tor of a large Catholic periodical 
that it might be worth while to do 
an article on these men, their per- 
sonalities and outlook. 

The editor replied that if he 
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wanted to know how German of- 
ficers thought, he would look up 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart’s book The 
German Generals Talk. 

The men Captain Liddell Hart 
dealt with represented an era that 
had ended. The attitudes, the goals 
and the beliefs of the young officers 
of the new German Army form the 
key to a new age not only for Ger- 
many, but for all of Europe. This 
vital difference had escaped the edi- 
tor completely. 


Tue second, and most important 
obligation of the Catholic in regard 
to the military is service, freely and 
enthusiastically given. 

Opposition to even the most dan- 
gerous and difficult forms of mili- 
tary service comes, not from the 
youths concerned, at least not in- 
itially, but from their parents and 
other adult advisers. 

The parent who attempts to “pro- 
tect” his son from military service, 
who resorts to every form of guile 
to keep him from what appears to 
be the most hazardous forms of 
service and who succeeds, in the 
end, in imbuing his child with fear 
and a desire to take the easy way 
out has done a disservice both to his 
country and to the youth himself. 

There is an enormous opportu- 
nity open to Catholic young men 
and women who are willing to make 
a career of military life. That op- 
portunity has gone begging due to 
an unreasonable and, in the main, 
unjust antagonism toward the mili- 
tary on the part of a great many 
Catholic priests, teachers and par- 
ents. 

When Catholic boys are encour- 
aged to enter West Point, Annapolis 
and the Air Force Academy and 
when a career in the service either 
as an enlisted man or woman or 


as an officer is treated with the re- 
spect it deserves, then we _ shall 
have replaced prejudice with a ma- 
ture and reasonable outlook. 


A THIRD obligation on the part of 
the Catholic toward the military is 
that of fairness. 

An incident that happens half a 
world away, that is reported by 
means of a letter from a serviceman 
to his mother or wife and that 
reaches the ears of the listener via 
a sister or brother does not always 
survive the process in crystal clar- 
ity. 

And yet, how often individual 
officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and even the entire service, 
are judged on the basis of just such 
highly charged and often distorted 
reports. 

The parent, the relative and even 
the bystander who reads or hears 
such a report is bound in conscience 
not to repeat it unnecessarily until 
the accuracy of the report has been 
established. 

Where the situation is serious 
enough to warrant such action, the 
facts can be learned simply by writ- 
ing a letter, relating the incident, 
to one’s Congressman or to the 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force or the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Washington 
25, D. C. An investigation will be 
made by the appropriate Inspector 
General and a report furnished as 
to the circumstances and the action 
taken by all parties concerned. 


I HAVE seen an Air Force colonel 
work far into the evening to make 
sure a mother knew the condition 
of her injured son and to assure her 
that he was getting the best of care. 
I have known Red Cross representa- 
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tives to get out of bed in the middle 
of the night and drive through a 
blizzard so that serviceman going 
on emergency leave would have suf- 
ficient funds. 

I have seen an Army pilot work 
through a hot summer day, then fly 
all night to rush a man to the bed- 
side of his critically ill wife. 

Such instances are commonplace. 
Those involved do not ask or ex- 
pect undue credit for their work. 
They have every right to expect, 
however, that when mistakes or 
even injustices do occur, they will 
be seen and judged as the isolated 
cases that they are, not as cause for 


condemnation of the entire military. 

When not only Catholics, but all 
Americans, provide themselves with 
at least a working knowledge of the 
military services, when we learn to 
recognize that everything we do, 
everything we own and everything 
we hope for depends on an effective 
military establishment and when 
we learn to regard and criticize 
faults within the armed forces with 
fairness and discernment, then we 
shall have gone far toward estab- 
lishing the mutual confidence be- 
tween soldier and civilian that is so 
essential to the functioning of a 
free and peaceful society. 


Heritage 


by JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


(NCE by a sun-drenched, fragrant field 
I heard a plowman say 

“Keep your furrow straight, my son, 

And have the will to pray.” 


I kept my furrow straight and true, 
Set to the task again, 

Then prayed for the rains to come, 
As have so many men. 


The rains came, nor drowned me out, 
My fields lay bright with gold, 

And now I tell my sons the words 

To say when they are old. 





The French Catechism Affair 


by FRANCIS X. MURPHY, C-.SS.R. 


Turse is not a bistro in France to- 
day, from Royon to the Ardéche 
and from Lille to Hendaye, whose 
rafters have not echoed with de- 
risive cackle or serious argument 
over a question the rest of the world 
would have quickly relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten tribulations be- 
fore the massive confusion of 
France’s present political and eco- 
nomic plight. Yet in France today 
the catechism has become a cause 
célébre. Nor is this an entirely bi- 
zarre occurrence. For France is 
still a land where belief, if not more 
widesperead than unbelief, is at 
least more challenging; and where 
the peasant and the factory-worker, 
the shopkeeper and the intellectual, 
though apparently committed to a 
stolid profession of agnosticism, are 
still angered if not anguished by 
occurrences within the ancient 
faith. 

An instance of such religious 
atavism is the circumstance that in 
the Diocese of Versailles, where 
only thirteen per cent of the popu- 
lation can be counted as regular 
practitioners of the Catholic Faith, 
sixty-five per cent of the children 
under fourteen attend Mass regu- 
larly on Sundays and seventy per 
cent take religious instruction. It is 
in connection with the religious 
education of its youth that the pres- 
ent controversy has become a sort 
of free-for-all with Communists 
and Catholic integralists, socialists, 


and radicals taking a vigorous and 
vocal part. 

Fully aware of the progressive 
deChristianization of the French 
nation in the years preceding World 
War II, the Church had bestirred 
itself to heroic measures in probing 
forms of the apostolate, with clergy 
and laity alike alarmed into intense 
and positive action. These were the 
years that saw the birth of “Cath- 
olic Action,” the introduction of the 
Jocists and a myriad of other 
groups, and what became pointedly 
obvious, amid all these activities, 
was the necessity of giving new di- 
rection to the religious instruction 
and moral formation of the younger 
generation. 


[= by contemporary psycho- 
logical theories and the pedagogi- 
cal practices developed in secular 
educational centers, French church- 
men and Catholic actionists desired 
to render the teaching of the cate- 
chism less formal and less didactic. 
Experiments were made in gearing 
the teaching of Christian doctrine 
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to a new liturgical awareness and a 
reawakened interest in the Scrip- 
tures, 

The beginnings of World War II 
saw these developments achieve 
such proportions that in 1941 there 
was created a national committee 
for religious instruction. In 1947 
a national center was established to 
co-ordinate efforts in the various 
dioceses and to serve as a liaison 
with other religious organizations. 
By 1951 a special commission was 
created whose objective was the 
production of a new national cate- 
chism. 

These organizations had set about 
the formation of catechists whose 
competence was guaranteed by a 
license to give religious instruction. 
They were also instrumental in in- 
troducing into the seminaries 
courses in catechetics, the  semi- 
narians being permitted to partici- 
pate in practical field work in local 
parishes both during the scholastic 
year and in the course of the sum- 
mer vacation. Finally the Jnstitul 
Catholique in Paris inaugurated a 
special course in catechetics as a 
function of the theological faculty, 
wherein students on a_ graduate 
level could obtain a licentiate after 
two years of study. 


I. is against this background that 


the present difficulties must be 
viewed. What has happened in the 
past few months is thus merely a 
climax in a situation not unfamiliar 
in the ecclesiastical climate of 
France during the last few cen- 
turies. Desirous of rendering its 
religious instruction actual, pene- 
trating, and lasting in the daily lives 
of the younger generation, French 
theologians, parish priests, and lay 
leaders have attempted to render 
the lessons of the catechism and the 


inculcation of the spiritual life not 
only interesting but psychologically 
acceptable to their charges. Em- 
phasis was placed squarely on daily 
religious living by making the Mass 
and social action not only sacred 
and symbolic functions, but an ex- 
istentialist experience. 

Under recent pedagogical inspira- 
tion, it was even decided to break 
away from the traditional order of 
doctrinal presentation, facing 
younger minds first with the natu- 
ral truths of right thinking and 
generous moral living, and only 
gradually initiating them into the 
profounder mysteries of revelation 
—from original sin and the Fall to 
the Four Last Things. 

It was felt that a deeper psycho- 
logical conditioning was both pos- 
sible and necessary; that by guiding 
the youthful minds through a spir- 
itually-charged atmosphere built 
upon their own experiences of the 
need and worth of generosity, jus- 
tice and decency, they would be bet- 
ter attuned to accept and retain 
supernatural truths and values. It 
was also hoped that by paying at- 
tention to the exigencies of modern 
psychology, the Church would re- 
move from its teaching some of the 
obvious scandal pharisaically taken 
by the modern world. 

At the same time it was felt that 
by only gradually unveiling the full 
force of the objective facts of revela- 
tion before the child’s mind, the 
youthful Christian would develop 
within himself a subjective con- 
sciousness of his own vital needs. 
It was a new and uncommon appli- 
cation of the axiom “Grace builds 
upon nature.” What was desired 
was that the instruction should not 
exceed the capacity for understand- 
ing or the personal experience of the 
juvenile personality. It was this 
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capacity that should be made the 
measure of what the child was to be 
taught. It was upon the child’s 
personal aspirations that the plant 
of religious consciousness and fer- 
vor was to be grafted. 


Two priests, the Sulpician Canon 
Colomb, director of the Centre na- 
tional catéchistique, and the Abbé 
Coudreau, director of the Jnstitut 
supérieur catéchistique de Paris 
were considered the principal fig- 
ures in the movement. Monseigneur 
de Provenchéres, Archbishop of 
Aix-en-Provence was the chairman 
of the Bishop’s Commission for Re- 
ligious Teaching. It was under the 
auspices of his office that plans had 
been laid in 1951 for the composi- 
tion of a new national catechism. 
Meanwhile manuals and handbooks 
of varying competence were intro- 
duced into the schools and instruc- 
tion classes. 

Unfortunately the new methods 
came to be known by the name 
“progressive catechism.” This term 
as well as certain features of the 
method met with question, then op- 
position, on the part of a few bish- 
ops and a considerable number of 
the more conservative clergy. A 
controversy broke out in several 
clerical periodicals. And then, as 
is almost inevitable in France, some 
one delated the new catechetical 
enterprise to the Holy Office. 


Bvexrvay the Holy Office issued 
a monitum to the effect that while 
in general the effort to realign the 
catechism in keeping with the ne- 
cessities of the modern apostolate 
was both praiseworthy and practi- 
cal there were certain features of 
the French experiment that were 
suspect. First of all the term “pro- 
gressive catechism” was to be repro- 


bated. Likewise dangerous was the 
idea that the substance of the super- 
natural truths of revelation could 
be imparted upon a_ so-called 
progressive pattern. Nor was the 
linking of moral value with the ex- 
perience factor in the child’s con- 
sciousness a safe rule to follow in 
the true formation of the conscience. 
Finally, the custom of substituting 
an explanation of the Mass for ac- 
tual attendance at Mass on Sundays 
and Holy Days was to be con- 
demned. 

This monitum was received prop- 
erly by the French episcopate which 
in the person of Archbishop de 
Provenchéres proceeded to outline 
measures for putting its cautions 
and admonitions into effect. Con- 
sultation with the Holy Office re- 
sulted in a decision that it would 
not be necessary to recall all the 
offending manuals of catechetical 
instruction, but that certain recti- 
fications and corrections could be 
inserted in the books already in 
circulation; and proper emenda- 
tions introduced into subsequent 
editions. 

This is not an abnormal proce- 
dure. Nor was the intervention of 
the Holy See looked upon with great 
disfavor by the French episcopate, 
though there must have been a cer- 
tain experience of embarrassment 
over the necessity for corrective ac- 
tion in so fundamental a field. But 
it is the function of the Holy Office 
to watch over Christian doctrine 
and the manner in which it is form- 
ulated and imparted. And while it 
was felt that perhaps too great em- 
phasis on conservative and tradi- 
tional methods may have motivated 
the Roman theologians, it was like- 
wise realized that preoccupation 
with the necessity of improvising 
startlingly new techniques may 
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have hidden inherent dangers from 
the zealous apostles. 


Au went well until the French 
Press Agency in Rome got word of 
the matter and released the sub- 
stance of the monitum, late in Sep- 
tember. Immediately a furor broke 
loose. Stories in the French papers 
headlined dire predictions of new 
“bouleversements importants’’ 
within the French ecclesiastical 
body, played up claims of heretical 
discoveries in the new system of 
religious education, and cited the 
Holy Office’s monitum as another in 
a long string of disagreements be- 
tween the mind of the Church in 
France and that of the Holy See. 
Papers like L’Aurore and Le Monde 
took occasion to attack the leader- 
ship of the clergy in France: “The 
imprudent and maladroit experi- 
ence of the priest-workers,” ran an 
editorial in the former; “the crisis 
within the Young Catholic move- 
ment, the temerarious initiatives 
taken by certain Jesuits, the affair 
of the ‘progressive catechism’ are all 
evidence that the clergy lacks firm 
direction.” 

Le Monde spoke of the affair as 
the most painful setback suffered 
by the Church in France since the 
war, and pointed out that only a 
month previously Archbishop de 
Provenchéres had gone out of his 
way to sustain the orthodoxy of the 
very Sulpicians who were now in 
good part responsible for the cen- 
sures brought upon the catechetical 
movement. 

“This reveals,” said Le Monde, “a 
very serious disagreement between 
the Vatican and the French episco- 
pate, not, as in the case of the priest 
on the mission to the workers or on 
questions of the apostolate, but on 
the very manner of presenting 


Christian doctrine — that is, on a 
fundamental position of the Church. 
In other words it is no longer this 
or that priest taken individually 
who feels affected but the whole 
episcopate of France, which had 
officially renewed its confidence in 
the Sulpicians.” 


Tue Catholic daily, La Croix, was 
quick to deplore the breach of faith 
on the part of the news agencies in 
releasing for publication items of 
definite interest, but whose mean- 
ing and significance would only be 
distorted until the Bishops could 
clarify the matter. That the episco- 
pacy intended to issue a directive is 
clear from the immediate appear- 
ance in La Croix for September 20 
of a clarification by the Bishops’ 
Committee for Religious Instruc- 
tion, that had apparently been dis- 
cussed at the spring assembly of the 
Cardinals and Archbishops under 
the chairmanship of Archbishop de 
Provenchéres. 

The directive admitted that “eer- 
tain errors and insufficiencies had 
been introduced primarily in the 
matter to be placed before young 
minds. . . . Hereafter,” it directed, 
“the fundamental truths will be 
taught at least in comprehensive 
outline even to the smallest chil- 
dren. From the age of reason these 
truths will be presented in a more 
or less explicit manner and will be 
more and more fully explained.” 

It went on to say that the spe- 
cific function of the catechism is to 
transmit the message of the Church, 
to impart religious teaching. .. . 
Hence Catechetical proceedings and 
activities were to be judged and per- 
mitted according to the supernatu- 
ral end of the catechism. They were 
never to be allowed to remain at a 
purely natural level. 
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Further, the document cautioned 
that religious experience is not by 
itself a sufficient criterion of the 
moral conscience. That is why, in 
taking care to accustom the child to 
listen to the voice of its conscience, 
and in training him in personal 
generosity, it must be explained 
that the conscience of a Christian 
is informed by the teaching of the 
Church, which transmits the law of 
God and provides the authentic and 
exact interpretation of it. 


To offset the claim made by the 
Agence France-Presse that the 
measures taken by the Holy Office 
would “compromise the result of 
years of effort toward the renouvel- 
lement of religious instruction” in 
France, the directive insisted that 
its rules were intended to help avoid 
certain dangers that were not suf- 
ficiently apparent; and that they 
did not concern as a whole the ef- 
forts made in the course of recent 
years under the inspiration of the 
Commission nationale de l’enseigne- 
ment religieux toward providing 
France with a catechism designed 
to nourish and increase a lively 
religious faith. 

The goal of present effort, the 
directive insisted, was still the 
preparation of a catechism better 
adapted to different age levels, tak- 
ing into consideration the circum- 
stances of life and the spiritual needs 
of the children, and which would 
eliminate the abuses of didacticism 
by a judicious recourse to the Bible 
and Liturgy. The final objective 
was described as the intention to 
make the catechism a _ pastorale 
d’ensemble by extending it through 
the whole course of the child’s 
school-days and on into adulthood, 
ensuring for it the place it merits 
in the work of the Church. 


Srasnme to the diocesan clergy at 
the close of their yearly retreat at 
Issy, in October, Cardinal Feltin 
further clarified the matter. He re- 
quested his priests to make their 
catechetical programs conform to 
the regulations in a new, forthcom- 
ing diocesan directory (similar to 
the pastoral and the liturgical di- 
rectories of recent issue). He cau- 
tioned that “it would be an error, 
for example, to confound instruc- 
tion in the faith with profane 
teaching procedures. There 
should be no further mention of a 
‘progressive catechism,’ for the 
pedagogic principles of progressive 
education, while valuabie in secular 
and humane disciplines, cannot be 
applied without correctives to the 
teaching of religion, which must be 
given on a complete scale and to- 
tally to even the youngest. Progress 
cannot be implied other than in the 
explanation and in the ever deeper 
understanding of revealed truth. 
The specific function of the cate- 
chism is to insure the religious edu- 
cation of the faithful. by handing 
down of a message. . . . The role of 
the memory must not be neglected, 
and it should be enriched not only 
with essential formulas of the faith, 
but with apposite and _ explicit 
texts... .” 


I, spite of these official pronounce- 
ments, the public press continues to 
seek evidence of a widening breach 
between the Church in France and 
the Vatican. Le Monde remarks: 
“Moreover the manner in which the 
censure of the Holy Office has been 


prepared, formulated and trans- 
mitted supposes an authoritarian- 
ism such as the French mentality 
has difficutly in accepting. It is not 
for us to judge the doctrinal reasons 
which have determined the Vati- 
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can’s decision. But the impartial 
observer cannot fail to note the ten- 
sion revealed by an incident of this 
kind.” 

Contrary to such contentions, 
there is no essential disagreement 
between the Church in France and 
Rome. There are, and always will 
be, certain divergences of mentality 
between theologians of one group 
or nation and those of another. But 
this does not amount to a split, nor 
is it necessarily a dangerous ten- 
dency. It is rather evidence of the 
lively by-play of ideas and of a pro- 
ductive élan that is only sustained 
by rivalries and disagreements 
within a particular science and 
within scholastic milieu. 


Tue Vatican’s attitude toward 
France generally would seem to be 
the direct reverse of that charged 
in the polemics. In a recent letter 
to Cardinal Liénart, the Bishop of 
Lille, Pope Pius XII, commenting 
on the preparations for the Lourdes 
Centennial, lauds in the highest 
terms the unanimous filial devotion 
to the See of St. Peter of the French 
Bishops, who have been making 
their ad limina visits to the Holy 
See during the past year. He con- 
gratulates them on the _ schools 
which the Catholics of France main- 
tain “at the cost of so much sacri- 
fice.” And he praises with vigor 
the “manifold projects in every 
field, the pursuit of researches in 
most difficult sectors, and still more 
dear to the hearts of apostolic men, 
the constant readiness to serve all 
the great causes of the Church and 
to respond to such appeals as that 
which We recently made in the En- 
cyclical Fidei Donum—so many 
signs of a vitality full of promise, 
which is a ceaseless source of re- 
joicing to Us, even though We some- 
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times have to control its impulsive- 
ness and to restrain its ardors!” The 
exclamation point is in the original 
text. 

During the recent Congress of the 
Lay Apostolate in Rome, the French 
delegates from both metropolitan 
and provincial France were ac- 
corded places of honor; and Cardi- 
nal Ottaviani, the president of the 
Holy Office, recently returned from 
festivities at Lourdes, was forceful 
in his proclamation “of testimony 
to all that which France represents 
to Rome, and of what Rome wishes 
to be for France.” 


| the charge of a French 
journalist that “all the same, mis- 
understanding between the clergy, 
outstanding members of religious 
orders, the militants of Catholic Ac- 
tion and the Roman curia are fre- 
quent”; and that “when the word 
‘Rome’ sounds in the ears of num- 
bers of French Catholics, there is an 
automatic reaction of irritation and 
defense,” Count Wladimir d’Ormes- 
son, a member of the French Acad- 
emy and former Ambassador to the 
Holy See, wrote: “Those who desire 
to make believe that Rome regards 
French Catholics with suspicion do 
not know what they are talking 
about. Or if they do, they are with- 
out excuse.” 

D’Ormesson took the opportunity 
to point up the essential destiny of 
French Catholicism: “The vocation 
of France on the spiritual plane is 
to be forever agitated, to be forever 
pressing forward, searching, seek- 
ing something further. Ah! What 
a vocation this is! What thanks we 
owe to the Creator to have lodged 
this fire in the French soul... . It 
is up to French Catholics to seek 
by every means possible to achieve 
progress in the faith. Let them 
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launch experiments which may per- 
haps call for revisions; for this is 
sign of extraordinary and blessed 
vitality. I can affirm here, and I 
have been a witness during the 
course of eight years, that this voca- 
tion of the French is highly ap- 
preciated in Rome; that its efforts, 
where loyalty and imagination are 
mingled, are followed with an in- 
terest and an attention wherein 
esteem and frequently admiration 
are mixed.” 


on experiment in French cate- 
chetics is no provincial matter, for 
the Church in France has ever been 
a vigorous and effective pioneer in 


helping to reorient the intellectual 
and theological concerns of the 
Church Universal. 

Echoes of its catechetical move- 
ment have resounded throughout 
the ecclesiastical world. The pres- 
ent controversy will give pause, but 
will also afford opportunity to 
churchmen and laity in other lands 
to revaluate their own catechetical 
reforms. 

This is a principal reason why 
the Holy Office was prompted to 
intervene in the matter. Its in- 
tervention was an acknowledge- 
ment of the initiative still exercised 
among the nations by the Church 
in France. 


Torn Veil of Sleep 


by MAE REILLY 


[ DREAMED 1 walked upona street 
Where leapt up buildings tall, 

And in the stone, the things of God 
Were etched upon them all. 


Mary’s likeness graced the square, 
Smiling, mother-wise; 

And every person whom I passed 
Had Christ within his eyes. 


I laughed in joy to find His love 
Wherever I would go; 


And waking, wept to see the truth: 
Alas, it was not so. 
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THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


and Religious Belief 
by Russell Kirk 


Tus first clause of the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States has been singularly little discussed in print in recent years 
—or, for that matter, since its adoption; but upon it have been based 
several far-reaching decisions of the federal courts. It is brief and simple: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Nothing, at first glance, could 
seem more lucid. Yet appreciable confusion persists concerning the pre- 
cise meaning of these words, and the intention of the authors of the 
First Amendment of our Bill of Rights. 
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There are those, for instance, who 
maintain that this clause is intend- 
ed to declare the United States in- 
different as a nation, to religious 
institutions—if not positively sus- 
picious of Churches. Some of these 
persons argue that the “wall of 
separation” (Jefferson’s phrase) 
between Church and State which 
the First Amendment of the Bill of 
Rights implies must, and should, 
be a barrier to any influence of re- 
ligious convictions and sanctions 
upon government, and to any 
friendly gesture by government 
toward churches. At best, the atti- 
tude of these persons is that of the 
Yankee farmer in Robert Frost’s 
poem “Mending Wall’: “Good 
fences make good neighbors.” (Mr. 
Frost, incidentally, does not endorse 
this opinion.) 


Now the only sound way to ascer- 
tain the meaning of a clause in the 
Constitution is to look into its his- 
tory: to ascertain what was meant 
by its framers, and by the mem- 
bers of Congress who adopted it, 
and by the people of the states who 
ratified it, and by the judges who 
have ruled upon its interpretation. 
Very briefly, I propose to do that 
here. And from what knowledge 
I have of the subject, my general 
conclusion is that the first clause 
of the First Amendment was in- 
tended to be a protection to reli- 
gious belief, not a declaration of 
hostility; that the Congress and the 
people of the several states so un- 
derstood it; and that the spirit in 
which it was made part of the Con- 
stitution was not the spirit of the 
eighteenth-century European “En- 
lightenment,” but rather the ex- 
pression of American experience in 
religious toleration and the relation- 
ships between Church and State 


Tocqueville, writing in the eight- 
een-thirties, recognized the primacy 
of religious conviction in American 
politics: “Religion in America takes 
no direct part in the government 
of society, but it must be regarded 
as the first of their political insti- 
tutions; for if it does not impart a 
taste for freedom, it facilitates the 
use of it. Indeed, it is in this same 
point of view that the inhabitants 
of the United States themselves 
look upon religious belief. I do not 
know whether all Americans have 
a sincere faith in their religion 
for who can search the human 
heart?—-but I am certain that they 
hold it to be indispensable to the 
maintenance of republican institu- 
tions. This opinion is not peculiar 
to a elass of citizens or to a party, 
but it belongs to the whole nation 
and to every rank of society.” 


W: AT was true when Tocqueville 
traveled in the United States, had 
been true forty-five years earlier, 
when the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights were framed. The great 
majority of the founders of the 
American Republic were professing 


Christians. (The majority of both 
the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention 
were Episcopalians, though the 
Congregationalist and Presbyterian 
sects both outnumbered the Epis- 
copalians in the population at 





The American philosophy of Church and 
State contained in the First Amendment is 
derived not from the French Enlightenment 
but from John Locke. It is rooted in the 
political experiences of the American Colo- 
nies. Russell Kirk is himself the direct de- 
scendant of Puritan ancestors who landed in 
Massachusetts in 1623. The author of Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke and The American Cause, 
Russell Kirk writes with feeling of America’s 
most vital traditions. 
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large.) Deists like Jefferson and 
Franklin had a small following, so 
far as their religious opinions were 
concerned; while the freethinking 
of Thomas Paine sufficed to make 
him detestable, in the post-Revolu- 
tionary years, to most Americans. 
The president of the Constitutional 
Convention, Washington, was a 
man pious in both the old Roman 
and the Christian senses of that 
word; and though that body was 
an assembly of lawyers, rather than 
of clergymen, Christianity was so 
much taken for granted by the 
framers of the Constitution that 
there is no mention whatsoever of 
the subject in the seven articles of 
the original Constitution; except 
that religious tests for taking fed- 
eral office are prohibited. 

That the founders of the Repub- 
lic understood the religious basis 
of society may be illustrated copi- 
ously from their speeches and let- 
ters. The wise politician, according 
to Alexander Hamilton, “knows 
that morality overthrown (and 
morality must fall with religion), 
the terrors of despotism can alone 
curb the impetuous passions of 
man, and confine him within the 
bounds of social duty.” John 
Adams, who detested Hamilton, 
was a Unitarian, and—-for America 
in that time-——-a freethinker; but 
Adams wrote, “Is there a possibility 
that the government of nations 
may fall into the hands of men who 
teach the most disconsolate of all 
creeds, that men are but fireflies, 
and that this all is without a Fa- 
ther?” If the only alternative is 
government of atheists, Adams 
continued, why, “Give us again the 
gods of the Greeks.” 


Wuar the statesmen of the young 
Republic professed, the people at 


large held quite as earnestly. Madi- 
son feared that the zeal of the peo- 
ple for Christianity might lead to 
intolerance. Aaron Burr’s political 
success was the consequence, in no 
small part, of the popular knowl- 
edge that he was the grandson of a 
great Puritan theologian, Jonathan 
Edwards. Jefferson wrote to the 
Dey of Tunis that the United States 
“is not a Christian nation”; but he 
never ventured to say anything of 
the sort to the electorate. The pop- 
ular hostility toward the Church 
which was at work in eighteenth- 
century France; the indifference 
toward the Church which was com- 
mon in England— these had no 
parallel in America. The religious 
zeal of the seventeenth century, it 
is true, had abated considerably; 
but the tolerance of the Colonies 
on the eve of the Revolution had 
not lapsed into latitudinarianism. 


Nor only was there no hostility 
toward Christianity in colonial and 
Revolutionary America, but there 


was little opposition to Church 
establishments. In nine of the 
thirteen colonies, on the eve of the 
Revolution, some Church was by 
law established: the Anglican in 
Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and the southern counties 
of New York; the Congregational 
in Massachusetts and its depend- 
encies, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire. Because of the links 
between the Church of England 
and the English crown, the Angli- 
can Church was everywhere dis- 
established by the end of the Revo- 
lution—although the Revolutionary 
leaders so acted only with reluc- 
tance. (At the Virginia Convention 
of 1776, James Madison was un- 
able to obtain any support what- 
ever for his proposal to disestablish 
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the Church of England.) John 
Randolph of Roanoke, that pas- 
sionate Old Republican, could say 
as late as the eighteen-thirties, “I 
am not a member of your Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, sir. I am a 
member of the Church of England, 
sir—the good old Church of Eng- 
land.” 

But Congregationalism remained 
established in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire until 
the eighteen-thirties — though this 
was a tolerant establishment, al- 
lowing Episcopalians to pay their 
rates to their own Church, and ex- 
empting from Church-rates alto- 
gether the Quakers and the Bap- 
tists. These established Churches 
were hard upon only one minority: 
the Catholics. Colonial governors 
were instructed to permit liberty of 
conscience “to all persons except 
Papists”; and at the time the Revo- 
lution commenced, only in Penn- 
sylvania could Masses be celebrated 
publicly. 


Sucu, substantially, was the cli- 
mate of religious opinion when the 


Jeffersonian faction, in 1788 and 
1789, demanded a Bill of Rights to 
supplement the Constitution signed 
on September 17, 1788. To insure 
ratification of the Constitution, 
Madison and other moderate fed- 
eralists found it expedient to give 
way to this demand and prepare a 
series of constitutional amend- 
ments, incorporating the principal 
rights listed by Jefferson’s support- 
ers (soon to take the name of Re- 
publicans). Several states drew up 
declarations of rights to be at- 
tached to the federal Constitution; 
and the declarations of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island 
contained identical passages which 
are the source of the first clause of 


the First Amendment. They read 
thus: 

“That religion or the duty which 
we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it can be 
directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence, 
and therefore all men have an 
equal, natural and _ unalienable 
right to the free exercise of religion 
according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that no particular reli- 
gious sect or society ought to be 
favored or established by Law in 
preference to others.” 


Fox the most part, these resolu- 
tions were copies of the article on 
religion (written by Madison) in 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights 
(1776). James Madison, indeed, 
was both indirectly and directly 
the principal author of the first 
clause of the First Amendment; he 
was second only to Jefferson in his 
opposition to established Churches. 
Baptized in the Church of England, 
he had been educated in the Pres- 
byterian college of Princeton; he 
was much read in theology, but 
gradually drifted toward Deism, 
though never going so far as Jeffer- 
son and Franklin. Religious toler- 
ation was among his principal in- 
terests, and he was opposed not 
merely to any federal establishment 
of religion, but to the separate 
state establishments. Though the 
latter had many adherents, no one 
of importance desired a national 
religious establishment; and thus 
Madison was able to incorporate 
into the First Amendment the gen- 
eral principles of toleration and im- 
partiality which he had espoused 
for fifteen years past. 

At first, Madison proposed to 
Congress this draft: “The civil 
rights of none shall be abridged on 
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account of religious belief or wor- 
ship, nor shall any national reli- 
gion be established, nor shall the 
full and equal rights of conscience 
be in any manner, or on any pre- 
text, abridged.” It was feared by 
some that this clause might pro- 
vide excuse for national interfer- 
ence with the separate established 
Churches of the several states; and 
so, at length, the House adopted a 
substitute proposed by Fisher 
Ames of Massachusetts, more near- 
ly approximating the present first 
clause of the First Amendment: 
“Congress shall make no law estab- 
lishing religion, or to prevent the 
free exercise thereof, or to infringe 
the rights of conscience.” This, 
too, appears to have been drafted 
by Madison. The Senate adopted 
a version more friendly toward 
Church establishments. From the 
conference committee of Senate and 
House there came, finally, the pres- 
ent first clause of the First Amend- 
ment: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” Again, Madison ap- 
pears to have been the author of 
this version. 


Ano so this clause became part of 
the Constitution, meeting with no 
serious difficulty in obtaining rati- 


fication. (In 1789, it still seemed 
possible that some of the Southern 
states might re-establish the Epis- 
copal Church; this was seriously 
considered by the Virginia legis- 
lature.) It satisfied two bodies of 
opinion: first, the defenders of the 
established state Churches in New 
England, and the friends of estab- 
lishment elsewhere, because it pro- 
hibited Congress from disestablish- 
ing or otherwise interfering with 
these state establishments; second, 


the friends of complete toleration 
and the foes of any national reli- 
gious establishment, because it 
prohibited Congress from entering 
upon this field at all. By both fac- 
tions, this clause of the First 
Amendment was looked upon as a 
safeguard of religion, not as an act 
of disavowal. 

Madison had long maintained 
that the union of State and Church 
could only harm the Church. This 
was no new doctrine, of course: 
the separation of Church and State 
was an ancient doctrine of the 
Church itself, enunciated by Gela- 
sius at the end of the fifth century: 
“Two there are by whom this world 
is ruled.” The insertion of this 
clause in the First Amendment was 
particularly satisfying to the for- 
lorn minority of American Cath- 
olics: it insured that never would 
they labor under a national Protes- 
tant establishment. 

I find it somewhat amusing that 
certain zealots of the Dissidence of 
Dissent, here in the year 1958, are 
hinting darkly that there is a Pop- 
ish Plot to abolish the First 
Amendment. 


Heese in the religious-freedom 
clause of the First Amendment, 
then, was no philosophe’s Deistical 
declaration, no Encyclopedist’s ra- 
tionalistic disavowal of Christianity 
and the religious basis of politics. 
What the few words of the clause 
were intended to convey was, sub- 
stantially, the article on religion 
which George Mason wrote for the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights in 
1776, as modified then by Madison: 
“That Religion or the duty we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, being under the di- 
rection of reason and conviction 
only, not of violence or compulsion, 
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all men are equally entitled to the 
free exercise of religion, according 
to the dictates of conscience, un- 
punished, and unrestrained by the 
magistrate, unless the preservation 
of equal liberty and the existence 
of the State are manifestly endan- 
gered. And that it is the mutual 
duty of all, to practice Christian 
forbearance, love and_ charity 
toward each other.” 

This doctrine had the sanction 
of a century and a half of colonial 
experience in the New World; it 
embodied what, with very few ex- 
ceptions, had already become prac- 
tice in the several states of the new 
Republic. It owed almost nothing 
to the theories of the Enlighten- 
ment then popular in France. So 
far as this doctrine was derived 
from any modern philosopher, it 
came from Locke—not from Vol- 
taire or Diderot. 


Te First Amendment, of course, 
was binding only upon the federal 
government, until 1925—-when, in 
the case of Gitlow v. New York, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Four- 
teenth Amendment brought the 
free-speech and free-press guaran- 
tees of the First Amendment within 
the cognizance of federal courts. 
In 1940, in the case of Cantwell v. 
Connecticut, this doctrine was spe- 
cifically extended, also, to the reli- 
gious-freedom clause of the First 
Amendment. Until eighteen years 
ago, then, the several states, in the- 
ory, could have established state 
Churches and in other ways have 
regulated religious observance. 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1802, wrote 
a letter in which he argued that the 
First Amendment was intended to 
construct “a wall of separation be- 
tween Church and State.” But 
though doubtless this is what Jef- 


ferson desired from the First 
Amendment, it is by no means pre- 
cisely what Congress—particularly 
the Senate—had in mind when it 
passed the Amendment in 1789; 
nor was the phrase “wall of separa- 
tion” employed by Madison or any 
other advocate of the Amendment. 
Justice Story, in his Commen- 
taries on the Constitution (1833), 
offered a fuller and more adequate 
explanation of the purpose of the 
religious-freedom clause. It was 
adopted, Story said, because dif- 
ferent sects predominated in dif- 
ferent states; and “it was impos- 
sible that there should not arise 
perpetual strife and perpetual jeal- 
ousy on the subject of ecclesiastical 
ascendency, if the national govern- 
ment were left free to create a reli- 
gious establishment. The only se- 
curity was in extirpating the power. 
. Probably at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, and 
of the amendment to it now under 
consideration, the general if not 
the universal sentiment in Amer- 
ica was, that Christianity ought to 
receive encouragement from the 
state so far as was not incompatible 
with the private rights of con- 
science and the freedom of reli- 
gious worship. An attempt to level 
all religions, and to make it a mat- 
ter of state policy to hold all in, 
utter indifference, would have cre- 
ated universal disapprobation, if 
not universal indignation.” 


A CAREFUL examination of the 
opinions of the members of the 
Congress in 1789, and of the public 
press of that day, confirms Justice 
Story’s opinion: the American Re- 
public approved religious tolera- 
tion, and left the field of religious 
establishments solely to the several 
states; but the American Republic 














also endorsed the Christian faith. 
This stand was reaffirmed by Jus- 
tice Douglas in the Zorach case 
(1951), when he wrote in the ma- 
jority opinion: 

“We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. We guarantee the freedom 
to worship as one chooses. We 
make room for as wide a variety 
of beliefs and creeds as the spirit- 
ual needs of man deem necessary. 
We sponsor an attitude on the part 
of government that shows no par- 
tiality to any one group and that 
lets each flourish according to the 
zeal of its adherents and the appeal 
of its dogma. . . . To hold that 
[government may not encourage 
religious instruction] would be to 
find in the Constitution a require- 
ment that the government show a 
callous indifference to religious 
groups. That would be preferring 
those who believe in no religion 
over those who do believe. .. . We 
find no constitutional requirement 
which makes it necessary for gov- 
ernment to be hostile to religion 
and to throw its weight against ef- 
forts to widen the effective scope 
of religious influence.” 


Ix certain ways, twentieth-century 
America observes its religious 
duties better than eighteenth-cen- 
tury America did. In the eighteenth 
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century, for instance, the number 
of churchgoers, in proportion to the 
total population, was lower in the 
American colonies than in any 
European state—this was in part, 
probably, because of the great dis- 
tances, frequent isolation of com- 
munities, and the poverty of the 
frontier. In the twentieth century, 
the proportion of churchgoers in 
America is said to be higher than 
in any European state. 

We have not ceased to be tolerant 
in religion; but neither have we 
created a gulf between religious 
conviction and political practice. 
The first clause of the First Amend- 
ment may have been, like most of 
the Constitution, a bundle of com- 
promises; but it did succeed, and 
succeeds still, in expressing the gen- 
eral sense of the declaration of the 
American nation on the relation- 
ship between State and Church. 
And that sense has not been an 
arid secularism, hostile toward the 
religious consecration of the civil 
social order. “While the law per- 
mits the Americans to do what 
they please,” Tocqueville wrote, 
“religion prevents them from con- 
ceiving, and forbids them to com- 
mit, what is rash or unjust.” The 
religious freedom reaffirms Gela- 
sius’ declaration that “two there 
are”; but it does not set up those 
two in fortified camps, at feud. 
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AND THE DEVIL A MONK WAS HE 


One day the Devil realized with ir- 
ritation that he had been completely 
neglecting those great citadels of 
Catholicism, the religious houses. 
He was especially angry with him- 
self because even the most poorly 
informed person knows that the 
Devil takes very special care of a 
monastery. There are supposed to 
be even more devils hovering 
around monasteries than there are 
around dens of iniquity. 


At once he _ started looking 


through vocational literature and- 


by Francis J. Phelan, C.S.C. 


consulting the vocation ads in the 
Catholic magazines. “We take any- 
body,” said one advertisement, and 
the Devil chuckled to himself, won- 
dering how happy they would be to 
take him if they knew who he was. 
He had another good laugh over 
one entitled “Belated Vocations”, 
because he was well aware that his 
own “vocation” was unquestionably 
the most belated of all time. A few 
of the appeals made him feel sick, 
so enthusiastic were they over 
things like prayer and charity. 





























Finally he came across exactly 
what he wanted: one of the old and 
revered orders that was just semi- 
cloistered enough to get in trouble. 
He could tell by the apologetic tone 
of their advertisement how anxious 
they were to be thought modern and 
up with the times. 

His application was quickly ac- 
cepted, and soon there he was with 
the other monks, looking a good 
deal holier than the best of them. 
He took the name of Nefarious, and 
it was not long before Brother Ne- 
farious was known as a very good 
rule-keeper; in fact he eventually 
became the Abbot’s trusted right- 
hand man, advising him on all those 
difficult decisions that must be 
faced by ancient monasteries which 
try to keep pace with modern times. 


Fon a long time he fought all inno- 
vations, acting hurt at each relaxa- 


tion the Abbot introduced, until the 
other council members would cor- 
rect him, saying, “Brother Nefari- 
ous, you are too strict! You will 
have to learn to temper this zeal of 
thine, and learn to compromise, for 
the good of the monastery.” But he 
would only shrug a little, as if he 
disapproved of such goings-on. 

So he bided his time, until one 
day the question came up, as it was 
bound to, what to do about tele- 
vision. 

The Abbot and all the other 
monks on the council were firmly 
opposed to it in any form. But by 
this time, so great was the odor of 
sanctity about Brother Nefarious 
that all quickly gave ear when he 
broke his long-standing strictness 
to humbly recommend that the 
monastery invest in a good, large 
TV-set. As a matter of fact, he 
became for a few moments rather 
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vehement as he denounced anyone 
who would think of depriving the 
monks who labored all day of such 
an honest, wholesome and cultural 
experience as TV. So great was his 
ardor on this occasion that some 
said you could actually smell the 
fire and brimstone as he spoke. 

So they bought the set; unfortu- 
nately, however, those who designed 
the monastery (it was a direct copy 
of one built in the eleventh century) 
had left no provision for such a 
thing as a television room. Clearly, 
the set would have to be placed in 
some room already used for another 
purpose. 


Now one of the proudest posses- 
sions of the old monastery was its 
library, or scriptorium as it was 
called. Next to the chapel itself, the 
library was the very center of the 
life of the monks. It was a long, 


narrow room with stacks of price- 


less books and scrolls lining the 
walls, and a bit dark, so that it was 
ideal for watching television. There 
would be no harm, the Abbot rea- 
soned, in using the room for this 
double purpose, since the television 
was obviously only going to be used 
for an hour after the evening meal, 
a time when no monk ought to be 
browsing anyway. 

For a while this worked out very 
nicely. Then the monks noticed a 
religious program that came on di- 
rectly after the usual TV hour, and 
permission was granted for that, 
along with several other very spir- 
itual attractions. And the first 
World Series they had it for fairly 
clamored to be watched, as did the 
shows of two fine young Catholic 
entertainers which were put on the 
approved list, one for Saturday 
night and one for Sunday. 


Somewhere during the second 


year of the set’s presence, the better 
monks began to notice that the 
thing seemed to be on pretty nearly 
all the time. But it was very legiti- 
mate, for if you asked the monks 
who were watching, they always 
had permission, and when you got 
tired working out on the long rows 
of cabbage and even longer rows 
of beans, and asked why certain 
brothers were not out helping, 
someone usually said, “They have 
permission to watch a certain TV 
show in which they are interested.” 

Soon it got so that all afternoon, 
it seemed, and every afternoon, 
there was a handful of brothers 
watching the baseball game. They 
were not wearing their habits for 
it was hot in the room, and they 
were always shouting about “the 
Sox” and “the Yankees.” 


Tus ones who noticed this most of 
all were of course the brothers 
whose duty it was to work with the 
manuscripts, copying them and do- 
ing research. Whenever you came 
into the library to find a book, the 
baseball brothers would shout at 
you for standing in the way. It was 
very dark, and if you had to ask 
one of them to move, the rest would 
all ask you who you were trying 
to impress. Some of the bolder 
librarian monks tried to turn the 
lights on to find their books, but 
this was met by enraged shouts of 





Perhaps the Devil will take offense at 
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ing the Devil in a monk’s habit, Father 
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zine editor who lets the Devil run his 
magazine for six months. Father Phelan 
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Cross. He is an Associate Editor of The Ave 
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blasphemy. Some of these shouts 
came from the baseball brothers. 
but the most violent ones (though 
no one stopped to notice) always 
came from Brother Nefarious, sit- 
ting there in the darkness. He was 
a great Yankee fan. 

Soon this conflict became a real 
problem for the monastery. The 
ones in charge of the library went 
to the Abbot and presented their 
case. They said that not only were 
those watching afternoon and 
morning TV a great distraction to 
the library monks, but that, in fact, 
it often happened that those who 
went into the library to search for 
a book did not come back; others 
could not seem to remember why 
they went and, though it was a sorry 
thing to have to admit, some library 
brothers made the excuse of having 
to get a book, merely so they could 
watch TV. Things finally got so bad 
that when anyone said he had to 
“go get a book” everyone knew he 
meant that he was going to watch 
television. 

The Abbot saw wisdom in the 
complaint, but he felt that it was 
also true that a custom had de- 
veloped, which though not yet hav- 
ing the force of law, should not be 
disturbed, as respect for custom is 
so important to the religious life. 
He said, “Let us speak with Brother 
Nefarious about this. He will have 
the answer.” 


So they called in Brother Nefari- 
ous, who said, “Certainly; it is 
something I have been wishing to 
bring up myself. It is not a simple 
problem—it is one which demands 
a very bold solution. 

“Fortunately, as you intimate, I 
have a solution, but I fear that you 
will think it too bold, and so I feel 
very reluctant to mention it.” 
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When they heard that he had a 
solution, everyone pressed him not 
to refrain from sharing his wisdom 
with them. He protested again and 
again that it was too novel, requir- 
ing too much fortitude for the aver- 
age monk to see in it the only hon- 
est and workable way. 

At this the Abbot sat there wring- 
ing his hands, for he could see the 
spiritual peace of his monastery be- 
ing threatened by this obstinate 
monk who had the answer but 
would not share it. He commanded 
Brother Nefarious with all the au- 
thority he could invoke to tell them 
exactly what the plan was, “without 
watering it down in any way.” 

“Well,” said Brother Nefarious, 
“the TV set obviously must be re- 
moved from the library (at this a 
gasp went up from the habitual 
television watchers) and since there 
is no other common room to put 
it in, why then I can see no other 
way to continue this great blessing 
but to arrange for each monk to 
pursue the goals of culture in 
private.” 

“You mean, place a few sets in 
some of the private rooms?” the old 
Abbot asked cautiously. 

“In every private room. That 
which is true in the greater is also 
true in the less. In this day and 
age, modern, convenient and rela- 
tively economic TV is available in 
the form of portable sets. Each cell 
could possess one without any 
crowding whatever. They can be 
stored neatly under the prie-dieu 
when not in use.” 


Tene was a long pause at this. 

“I see now what you meant, 
Brother Nefarious, when you said 
that this plan requires great forti- 
tude. It is indeed novel,” said the 
old Abbot pensively. 
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“True,” said the Angel of Dark- 
ness, “but like all courageous acts, 
it possesses great and immediate ad- 
vantages. When this place gets TV 
in every room, who will ever think 
of it as a traditional monastery, out 
of contact with the present? I can 
just see our vocational ads: ‘A 21- 
inch TV set in every room!’” 

The old Abbot said the would 
think about it; but like all Superi- 
ors who say they will think about 
something, his mind was already 
made up. After a respectable num- 
ber of days elapsed, he came to the 
chapter room and said that Brother 
Commissioner should go into town 
and start pricing TV sets, to see if 
they were any cheaper in large 
numbers. 

For a while the new arrangement 
made everybody happy. The library 
monks were getting back to their 
books again, and even the work 
out on the bean rows picked up, be- 
cause most of the monks preferred 
to do their watching in the evenings. 


Tuex it became evident that the 
compulsory hour of recreation after 
supper was not being attended by 
some of the monks; they would 
quietly slip up to their rooms to 
catch up on the news broadcast, and 
after that was over few of them 
seemed to find their way back down 
until the bell rang for night pray- 
ers. And in fact, to the more astute 
observer it became noticeable that 
several of the brothers were not 
even making it to that. Nothing was 
said about it however, perhaps be- 
cause the old Abbot himself was not 
making it to night prayers very 
often, either. On the occasions when 
he was not present, Brother Ne- 
farious gracefully accepted the role 
of preserver of monastic discipline, 
and led prayers in clear, bell-like 


tones. He never missed exercises, 
because it was essential to his pur- 
poses that he keep an irreproach- 
able reputation. And he also had 
his mind set on being the next Abt 
bot. 

And so, imperceptibly but stead- 
ily the spiritual life of the monks 
deteriorated. They couldn’t get up 
in the morning because they stayed 
up so late in the evening, watching 
the late late show. They couldn’t 
meditate, because their rule com- 
manded that this be done in the 
privacy of one’s own cell, and very 
scarce was the monk who could go 
there without fumbling with the TV 
switch. Most of them had their sets 
hooked up so that when you turned 
on the light, the TV went on, and 
was on for as long as you were in 
the room, They somehow were able 
to get their spiritual reading in, one 
eye on the book and one eye on 
knife-throwing acts, chorus lines, 
wrestling, or whatever happened to 
be on. 


Aone about this time, someone 
casually remarked that the recep- 
tion was not what it should be. At 
this, Brother Nefarious swung into 
action. What was needed, he said, 
was a really big antenna. Next day 
he could be seen, high atop the 


monastery spire, removing the 
cross, and replacing it with a huge, 
rotating antenna. 

“I’ve been wanting to do this for 
some time,” he said. “No one looks 
at this very much around here any- 
way,” he said, tossing the cross to 
the ground. “The antenna is shaped 
just like it, and no one will ever 
notice.” 

The monk helping him agreed, 
and laughingly said, “Only God will 
know the difference.” 

Up to this time, whatever else 
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might be said about the programs 
the brothers watched, at least it 
must be admitted that they were 
genuine, broadcast television. Now, 
however, the Devil decided that the 
time had come to stop treating the 
monks like children; he was tired 
of keeping within natural means— 
the time had come to use the vast 
supernatural forces at his disposal. 

Soon the brothers were watching 
programs seen by no other viewers 
in the country. It would have 
mightily surprised them had they 
compared their reception with their 
neighbors’; it had certain phenome- 
nal qualities about it, as did the sub- 
ject matter. The Devil laughingly 
said to himself that it was “time to 
raise a little hell,” and that is ex- 
actly what he did. He raised whole 
sections of it up to earth, packag- 
ing it neatly and inserting it within 
the time limits of the brothers’ 
favorite programs. So cleverly was 
it done that while the commercials 
remained the same, everything else 
was all Lucifer’s. Each one of the 
masterpieces could have borne the 
credit “Made in Hell” on it very 
legitimately, for Lucifer was pro- 
ducer, director, and the leading 
actor in every one of them. 


Au were within the limits of good 


taste, of course. Even shows with 
such titles as “Love and Lust” were 
not what is commonly termed “of- 
fensive” and anyway, the brothers 
were no prudes, The shows were 
instead very subtle and charming, 
and could be seen by any broad- 
minded religious seeking culture. 
But they were deadly, all the same. 

In the end it was the choir obliga- 
tion that caused all the trouble. You 
must know that all the great mon- 
asteries sing praises to the Lord 
seven times a day; they recite the 


entire psalter in doing so, and it is 
in this beautiful prayer that they 
find their reason for existence. 
Everything about the monastery 
leads only to this; and everything 
that the Devil does about a mon- 
astery is aimed ultimately against 
the worship of God, which he finds 
extremely distasteful. 

For this reason, the Devil knew 
he must do what is usually termed 
“precipitating a crisis.” For by 
everything he had so far done he 
still had not succeeded in making 
the monks break their choir obliga- 
tion. Somehow he had to make this 
obligation clash more violently with 
the deeply in-built addiction the 
monks now had to television. 


So he conceived the idea of whip- 
ping up an especially “spiritual” 
program that began just a few min- 
utes before the monks finished af- 
ternoon Vespers. In order to see 
much of the program, therefore, the 
monks had to hurry through Divine 
Office. However, the Devil, since he 
was not only producer but also sta- 
tion manager of this particular 
closed TV circuit, slowly moved 
back the starting time of the pro- 
gram. The more time the monks 
gained by rushing through office, 
the more time they found they had 
lost, because the program always 
seemed to be starting earlier. Fi- 
nally someone had the idea (no one 
noticed who it was, but it was prob- 
ably Brother Nefarious) that they 
would all save fully five mintes if, 
instead of racing to their cells to 
see the program, they had a set 
placed, with all propriety, in the 
back of the chapel all tuned up and 
ready to go at the end of the Salve 
Regina. 

They did this, and every day as 
the monks slammed their books 
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shut, Brother Nefarious would turn 
up the volume and they would hap- 
pily watch what after all was a very 
learned spiritual lecture, coming as 
it did from the immensely wise in- 
‘ellect of a fallen angel. 

The Abbot would not have ap- 
proved of thus using the chapel, 
but for many months now, he had 
accepted the privilege of rank and 
skipped office in common, to watch 
the program in his room. 


‘Tux one day the Devil made his 
final assault. He pretended that 
something was wrong with the light 
socket in the back of the chapel, 
and picked up the set to move it 
out to the front of the chapel. 
Everything happened very quickly, 
so that for an instant, the TV set 
was enthroned in the front of the 
chapel, while the monks were still 
on their knees; just finishing up 
the office. This at any rate was 
what the photographers caught 
who had just entered the chapel, 
tracking down rumors of _ the 
strange things that had been going 
on at the monastery. 

It was also the picture that was 
on the front pages of many papers 
across the country next = day. 
“Monks WorsHIP TELEVISION IN 
Backwarp AREA” said one head- 
line. “Weirp Rites, MopeRN Voo- 
poo” screamed another. “SECRET 


WORLD 


CULT OF ELECTRONIC MARVELS” 
shouted a third. And in the picture 
sections there were many photo- 
graphs, showing the monks watch- 
ing TV in their cells and so on. 
One very telling picture showed 
the bean rows, overgrown with 
weeds, and the caption said, ““While 
farming suffers.” 

That is pretty much the end of 
the story. The scandal caused the 
monastery to be closed. When the 
old Abbot saw the headlines, he 
dropped over dead. Brother Nefa- 
rious the rule keeper, however, 
came out of it with his reputation 
intact. A hard core of now well- 
trained monks followed him on a 
“new, fascinating adventure” in 
spirituality. They said they were 
going to help him instill his ideas 
into other monasteries and so pene- 
trate the whole religious life of the 
country. 

Today there is not much left of 
the old monastery. As you drive 
by, the fields have turned to stubble, 
and there are patches of blue sky 
showing through the old vaulted 
ceiling of the chapel, where once the 
Divine Office was chanted. 

And if you look closely, some 
people say that you can still make 
out here and there on the roof a 
rusted and twisted television an- 
tenna moaning and howling in the 
wind. 





Report from Zagreb 


by J. J. HANLIN 


Casam is one of the Federated Re- 
publics of Yugoslavia. One gets the 
same impression in Zagreb, the 
capital of Croatia, as in other Com- 
munist cities. The entire Commu- 
nist system is built on sand. You 
think that somehow, if we just blew 
a bit, foundations would sink, tow- 
ers settle, domes and pinnacles col- 
lapse. The miracle of Communism 
is its ability to survive. 

Zagreb is torn by innumerable 
conflicts. Underneath the superfi- 
cial “people’s solidarity of the Yugo- 
slavian Republics” is growing the 
bitter, and seemingly insolvable 
Croatia-Serbia conflict. This writer 
went to Yugoslavia feeling that he 
would find little evidence of the old 
hatreds. But instead, Croatia’s dis- 
like for Serbia has reached its high- 
est expression under Communism. 

Zagreb, seemingly, is at war with 
the entire world. Even as an Amer- 
ican you get the feeling of hostile 
constraint between you and the 
Croatians. It is likely that they see 
us as silent allies of Tito and the 
system he has imposed upon them. 
At least, you hardly feel as welcome 
here as you do in other Communist 
satellites. The longer I remained in 
Zagreb, the more the feeling grew. 

I spent considerable time there 
talking to students. In these dis- 
cussions I found a resistance to any 
approach to the subject of Commu- 
nism that roamed beyond the con- 
fines of merely mentioning it. We 


cannot assure that the youth of 
Zagreb are any closer to accepting 
Communism than the youth of 
Warsaw, Budapest or Berlin. 

“Oh, Tito, at least, is popular 
here,” a diplomat told me. But I 
could not find any evidence whatso- 
ever of Tito’s popularity. It is true 
that his picture is in every restau- 
rant and coffee house. But to bring 
up his name in any discussion re- 
sults in the same impeccable cold 
courtesy with the strange and dis- 
turbing accent of dislike that you 
find in discussions of his system, 
Communism. The people do talk of 
Tito, but it is gossip concerning his 
personal life. 


Wine this writer was in Vienna 
during the occupation there was 
much gossip to the effect that Tito 
was not a Croatian at all but a Rus- 
sian. There are journalists and dip- 


lomats who believe this. I had ex- 
pected these rumors to be swept 
away by my visit to Croatia. But the 
notion that Tito is an impostor is 
far from unknown in Zagreb. In 
fact, the further one gets from the 
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vicinity of Tito’s supposed place of 
birth in Croatia the less likely men 
are to accept the story of his origin. 
The fact is we just do not know, 
and probably never will know, if 
Tito is really a Yugoslav! He is 
said to be Josip Broz of Kumrovec 
in the Zagorje district. 

I recall once discussing these 
rumors with an American college 
professor while we shared a train 
compartment. He was a very opin- 
ionated person, hardly an ideal pro- 
fessor by any means, and frankly 
he apparently found these ideas in 
direct contrast to the myth of na- 
tional Communism and, no doubt, 
in contrast to the 1,117 lectures he 
had delivered on the subject. “This 
is fantastic nonsense,” he muttered 
angrily. “I speak Croatian. I have 
listened to Tito. He has no accent 
whatsoever.” 

But in spite of the professor, there 
are Croatians who maintain that 
Tito speaks their language with a 
Russian accent. Most Croatians, 
however, explain away Tito’s accent 
as the result of his years in Russia 
and elsewhere. They are surprised, 
however, by the fact that he has not 
visited the graves of his parents. 
Furthermore, he has a brother (who 
drives a beat-up Ford) in the Zag- 
reb area for whom he shows an ex- 
traordinary coolness. “But it’s just 
Tito’s way,” one Croatian explained. 
“His son is studying philosophy 
here supposedly—but he pays no 
attention to him.” 

We will never know. Croatians 
told me that Tito not only has an 
accent, but that he had actually to 
learn the language upon his return 
to Yugoslavia. An official once 
showed me a picture of Tito in his 
youth. The photo was apparently 
dug up by Moshe Pijade, the late 
president of the National Assembly 


and the Jewish brains behind Tito. 
The picture was taken in 1911, 
when Tito was 19. The catch was 
that Tito was with a group and we 
could not decide which young man 
was Josip Broz. One of them looked 
somewhat like a cousin I have in 
Cleveland, however. 

I was intrigued to find that this 
fantastic story was well-known in 
Zagreb. If the Communists did pull 
this off, it certainly is unequalled in 
magnitude, and unique in the af- 
fairs of world leaders. And yet, 
changing of identity is a character- 
istic technique of world Commu- 
nism. “I don’t know about Tito,” 
an American in Yugoslavia told me, 
“but I think many officials in the 
Yugoslav government do not have 
their real names.” 


Tue unmistakably good press 
which Yugoslavia has had for years 
in the West has resulted in develop- 
ing in our minds an entirely differ- 
ent and mythical Yugoslavia from 
the one you find on a visit to the 
country. In an age of turbulence 
and revolt in the Communist world, 
Tito has been played up everywhere 
as triumphant in overcoming basic 
problems which seemingly are in- 
nate in the system. 

“Tell me about the revolt in 
Croatia,” I said to a young woman 
who had spent thirty months in 
Tito’s prisons merely because she 
was a witness to a political crime. 

“What revolt?” she asked. “We 
are always having revolts.” 

“Are you?” 

“Of course.” 


She paused and 
looked very old, possibly forty al- 
though she was still in her twenties. 
“IT can’t even keep track of them.” 

But if this were true, how did 
Tito manage to keep stories like this 
out of the press? I think she was 
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telling the truth. And while I was 
in Zagreb the government an- 
nounced the arrest of Milos Tomic 
who was working in the city as a 
bookkeeper. Tomic, who command- 
ed a Chetnik group during the war, 
has been sought by Tito ever since 
he came to power. There is ap- 
parently much resistance in Yugo- 
slavia. 

At the same time Tomic’s arrest 
was announced in Zagreb, a number 
of persons including several promi- 
nent pre-war politicians were taken 
into custody in Belgrade. “These 
persons,” Borba wrote, “have tried 
to continue their Chetnik activities 
and have endeavored to find support 
abroad. For this purpose they kept 
in touch with Chetniks who escaped 
abroad and sent them material to be 
published in the foreign press.” 


Howun, it would be a mistake 
if we continually tended to judge 
Yugoslavia as a tight police state. 
Six years ago I was unable to obtain 
a visa after weeks of trying. “Go 
to Trieste,” the consul told me in 
Paris, “and it will be waiting for you 
there.” In Trieste the consul said 
he would allow my wife in, but not 
me! A humanitarian gesture, per- 
haps, but hardly a practical solu- 
tion. This time my visa took five 
minutes. 

As in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
there is no more check on your 
goings and comings than there is in 
Denmark or Sweden. I am con- 
vinced that I was never followed in 
Zagreb, and I got the feeling that 
the police did not care where I went 
or what I did. Inasmuch as almost 
everyone in Zagreb talks German | 
had no trouble meeting the people. 
When they did not care to discuss 
a subject, it was more out of con- 
tempt for Communism than fear of 


expressing an opinion, I am sure. 
The nature and meaning of this 
change which is taking place in the 
small European Communist states, 
however, seems to be little under- 
stood, even by writers of authority. 

What the Communist officials are 
allowing the people in the satellite 
countries to do is to “blow off 
steam.” As a consequence, there 
may be a revolution, or things may 
settle down, but such freedom, and 
it is freedom to a degree, will event- 
ually tend to weaken the West’s 
hold on many Socialists, especially 
if this loosening up on the part of 
Communism is accompanied by a 
tightening up on our part. Commu- 
nism has definitely learned, and it 
is very apparent, that police state 
methods in these countries lead to 
real trouble. 

“It’s too late,” the girl who spent 
thirty months in prison said. And 
she may be right. The cruelties and 
degradation imposed upon these 
people have left a mark. However, 
if you are standing with a group of 
students and a policeman strolls by, 
you detect in their youthful expres- 
sions a dangerous sort of secret an- 
tagonism and you are profoundly 
conscious of the strength of the 
anti-government forces. 


A WORKER in Zagreb today earns 
about 11,000 dinars a month. This 
is less than $30 at the official tourist 
rate for the dollar and less than $20 


at the real black market rate. Be- 
cause of the government policy of 
driving educated and skilled people 
into the less-cultured southern re- 
publics, a man or woman with a 
university education might even re- 
ceive less than 11,000 dinars if he or 
she remains in the Croatian capital. 

Just how does a man live? I do 
not know. A room for a student 
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costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars a month, 
and meals, they tell me, cannot be 
had for less than 150 dinars. For 
the tourist, of course, Zagreb is a 
real bargain. Unlike Poland where 
restaurants seem to persistently at- 
tempt to kill off their customers, 
Croatia is a delight for the stomach. 
Zagreb is half Vienna and half 
Budapest and has received the best, 
seemingly, from both kitchens. I 
have seldom eaten so well. But the 
Croatians? How can they afford to 
eat? 

The real crime is that this beau- 
tiful city with its vaulting arches 
almost untouched by war is more 
or less closed to the Western tour- 
ist. What an unutterable beauty it 
would be were it free! But now, I 
would advise only the more stout- 
hearted to attempt to see it. The 
long train ride from the Austrian 
border is a real struggle. Each stop 
results in a ceaseless tide of hu- 
manity attempting to board coaches 
which are already crowded. And 
when you arrive in Zagreb you have 
the problem of finding a hotel room. 
Even though I visited the city in the 
winter months, hotels were jammed. 

Communist cities somehow have 
life steamed out of them. With 
groping bewilderment you survey 
the beautiful avenues of Zagreb and 
realize that something has been dis- 
tilled out. There is a definite feeling 
that you acquire when you visit 
Communist countries. It is as dis- 
tinctive a feeling as that of attend- 
ing the funeral of a good friend. As 
magnificent as Zagreb is, Commu- 
nism has broken it with a tre- 
mendous stroke. “It’s too late,” the 
girl said. “Don’t ever let the police 
_ get the upper hand in your country.” 


Tue “New Class” is very evident in 
Zagreb, hurtling through the streets 


in their government-owned auto- 
mobiles and wiping choice wines 
from the edges of their mustaches 
in the finest restaurants. As in the 
other satellites, Jews are heavily 
represented in top government 
posts, which tends to make the 
Croatian anti-Semitic, anti-Serbian 
and anti-Russian, as well as anti- 
Communist, in fact just about anti- 
everything. And again, the “New 
Class” may touch off a revolution or 
settle down to complacent living. 

To the ambitious man the fact 
that you can be a success under 
Communism is as likely to awaken 
an irresistible desire for power as 
it is class hatred. I was told that 
these officials claim that they make 
only 30,000 dinars a month. This 
sum, which is less than $75, would 
not keep up their wardrobes. They 
are well-dressed, have chauffeurs, 
villas, maids, and homes in the 
country to visit on weekends and 
in the summer. 

A few years ago the “New Class” 
were visible, but they looked un- 
comfortable in their Western suits. 
But with ever-faster strokes they 
are becoming hardly distinguishable 
from the upper classes of the West. 
Riding the diner of the Orient Ex- 
press east to Zagreb (one method 
of escaping the crowd) I had con- 
siderable difficulty in telling Com- 
munist officials from Western dip- 
lomats and businessmen. I cannot 
follow Allen Dulles’ line of reason- 
ing when he suggests that this sort 
of upholstery upon the misery that 
is Communism is going to “mellow” 
the world movement. 

At the other extreme we find the 
beggars of Zagreb. If it were not so 
tragic, one would laugh loud and 
long at the sight of these beggars, 
holding their caps thoughtfully in 
their hands, watching the “New 
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Class” speed by in their shiny autos. 
It takes brains no subtler than a 
snake’s to see the irony of the situ- 
ation. Here are these aged standing 
on the corner with gnarled joints. 
You want to stop and ask, “Were 
you a Communist — once?” It is 
especially ironic to this writer who 
has watched the European Commu- 
nists befriend the extremely poor 
and crippled—in France. 


Hs capitalism proved that Com- 
munism can work? Some say that 
was what America has done by 
pouring the highest per capita eco- 
nomic aid into Yugoslavia that any 
nation in history has ever received. 
Zagreb is seemingly better off eco- 
nomically than Poznan, Poland. But 
the difference might be the result 
of Zagreb’s rich inheritance. An 


immense cultured city, it is difficult 


to determine if Tito has accom- 
plished anything at all. Its beautiful 
cathedral, its churches, its Opera 
House, museums, university, and 
wide avenues point to a cultural 
heritage of centuries of Catholic 
civilization. The saying, “When you 
cross the Austrian border into Slo- 
venia, you leave Western civiliza- 
tion behind you” is a fallacy. Zagreb 
is every bit as Western as Salzburg. 

But just what Tito has done for 
this city is highly debatable. Part 
of its agony is probably that it is 
so broken down. A magnificent 
hotel, the Esplanade, has deterior- 
ated badly. To enter the lobby of 
this beautiful building (which now 
houses Communist officials) stirs 
past memories of things unseen, 
but imaginable. Its rooms seem 
haunted by the old Austro-Hun- 
garian empire. It is sad. 

Somehow, I feel that Poland is 
closer to freedom today than 
Croatia. The Poles are full of fight 


and when they stir, the Russians 
tremble. The Poles are mad, the 
Croatians sour. Both are dangerous, 
of course, but I have a feeling we 
could have made a much better bar- 
gain for the money we poured into 
the intricate machine that is Yugo- 
slavia’s state. The abortive Hun- 
garian revolt may be followed some- 
day by one which would rip Croatia 
wide open only to be put down by 
American tanks. This would send 
many a Washingtonian out for a 
bracer. 


Bs Zagreb I could find no evidence 
that Yugoslavia has been stamped 
out of any mold other than the Rus- 
sian mold. There are those who find 
subtle differences, I know, between 
Yugoslavia and Poland. They say 
that Zagreb is “freer” and “finding 
its own way to socialism.” But the 
Croatian is not one bit freer than 
the Pole. 

I did not intend to mention the 
Church for I wish to do a separate 
article upon its particular plight. 
But the Church in Croatia waits 
tensely even today with held breath 
for new blows. Tito continues to 
confiscate what little property is left 
and many priests are still in jail. 
In fact, one could say that there has 
been hardly any let-up whatsoever 
in relation to the Church. 

Meanwhile the Russian flags fly 
in the most prominent position on 
the main square in Zagreb and even 
Catholics studying for the priest- 
hood have had to take years of Rus- 
sian! Tito is a strange architect. 
During the height of Pijade’s at- 
tacks on Moscow, students had to 
have eight years of the Russian 
language. Now that the attacks have 
stopped, so have the lessons in Rus- 
sian! 

The Western press has taught us 
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to regard Tito as necessary for us. 
We came to think that he must be 
good for Yugoslavia. 

It taught us that all that has hap- 
pened ought to have happened just 
so and we justify everything past 
and present about Tito, at least a 


large segment of the West does, no 
matter how contradictory he is to 
our most basic political intuitions. 
I am afraid that in the end his whole 
story is going to be revealed em- 
barrassingly for us as a story of 
gigantic error and crime. 


Tower of London 


by ETHEL BARNETT be VITO 


(; UNDULF, the Weeper, who believed 
No Christian ought to face the morrow 


With anything but tears and sorrow, 
Building the Tower, mourned and grieved, 
Wet every nail, washed every stone 

With scalding tears as bald as bone. 


For years the Tower tolled the knell 

For tortured, prisoned, slain, whose moans 
Echoed the groans that raised those stones 
As though grim Gundulf worked so well 

It took long decades, bitter years 

To dry that legacy of tears. 
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a O’BRENNAN’S head was in 
the clouds but his feet trod the 
dusty Kilnamartyra road. It was a 
little while before he could stabilize 
his emotions. He was on the road 
home (of that he was sure) and he 
was conscious, but only after some 
time had passed, of a persistent 
sensation—thirst, or maybe it was 
hunger. 

“If I only had a drink of the 
milk of yon cow,” he said aloud, 
and then he studied the landscape 
about him. Somehow it had a dif- 
ferent look to it. Sure now it was 
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the familiar Kilnamartyra road; he 
was just dreaming. His thoughts 
were all skelter what with Kitty 
Barry having this very day accepted 
him for a husband. They had been 
sitting on the porch of the old 
Barry house and she had put her 
little shy hand into his own where 
it lay swallowed up in his big fist. 
And they would be wedded in three 
weeks—or four—as soon as ever 
Father Tiernan could publish the 
banns. Flann’s brain grew vapory 
light again. He noticed the cow 
for the second time. She was crop- 
ping the tender grass on the bank 
of the gorge, a milk-white cow, she 
was, with red ears, and she looked 
up at him with deep brown pools 
of eyes. 

“One mouthful of milk from you, 
my lady,” he muttered gently to 
her. The cow moved off. She had 
a little bell on her neck that tin- 
kled as she stepped over the bank. 

It was then that Flann got the 
great fall as he hurried to catch up 
with her—crashing down, down, a 
good mile or so it seemed, and he 
thinking never to open his eyes 
alive again in Kilnamartyra. When 
he struck the bottom of the rocky 
gorge, he lay quietly though he felt 
no pain. 

“I’m dead,” said he, “surely.” 


Acrvaty, he was not even in- 
jured, though the rocks and bram- 
bles in his headlong descent had 
scratched him. He gazed up at the 
precipitous bank of the gorge. No 
cow on the height, misfortune on 


her! Doubtless, she was ringing 
her little bell up there, but he 
couldn’t hear her. He could hear 
nothing in the strange stillness of 
the green valley about him, nothing 
save the cry of a bird followed by 
silence and then the light sound of 


a hammer, tapping, tapping near- 
by. The quietness was lulling his 
senses; he began to drowse. But 
just then the hammering ceased 
and an old man stepped out from 
behind a quicken bush. He began, 
curiously, to examine Flann, rub- 
bing the head of a little toy ham- 
mer the whiles. 

“Did ’oo just fall over the bank?” 
he asked with interest. “I did, too 
—a good many years ago.” 

Flann could not quite catch his 
meaning, but he answered, “It was 
the cow.” 

“I know,” the old man inter- 
rupted. “A milk-white cow with 
red ears. Ay, she’s an eerie one.” 

“I thought I was killed entirely,” 
remarked Flann. 

“Well, ’oo are worse than that.” 

“What?” asked Flann. 

“’Oo don’t know where ’oo are, 

suppose?” 

Flann shook his head. 

“In Tir-nan-og,” said the man. 

“Oh, come,” laughed Flann. 
“Everybody is young there, and 
you’re not young. You're old 
enough to be my great grand- 
father.” 

“I was aged when I came here— 
when I fell down,” replied the man, 
“but I’m not any older now. And 
nobody else is aged, none of the 
Sloo-ah Shee. It’s only a person 
like ’oo that comes here young 
would stay young forever.” 





Flann O’Brennan meets a faery-queen just 
a few weeks before he is to be wed to Kitty 
Barry. The strange story is told by Ruth 
Woods of Muir Woods, Martinez, California. 
Miss Woods is a teacher; she has spent most 
of her life in the Bay Region, having re- 
ceived both her Master’s degree in English 
and the Mills-Crothers Award in Literature 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 
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“W 
AS that you was hammering?” 
asked Flann, changing the subject, 
because he couldn’t quite under- 
stand what the other was telling 
him. 

“Yes,” said the man. “I was the 
best cobbler in Kilnamartyra—long 
ago. That’s why they got me here, 
I suppose.” 

“But that’s a queer hammer 
you've got, so it is. No bigger than 
a nail.” 

The man held it up. “I make 
their shoes with it. They gave it 
to me—long ago. People would be 
telling ’oo of Teprechauns that 
make the faeries’ shoes, but don’t 
’00 believe em. 7 make ’em. All 
the long day I do be hammering 
the tiresome little things. It’s why 
they got me here, I’m thinking. I 
was the best cobbler in Kilnamar- 
tyra.” 

“What made you follow the 
white cow?” Flann smiled up at 
him, humoring him. 

“I didn’t mean to. But it was 
coming to me! My head was stuffed 
with curiosity about the people of 
this realm. I used to wonder about 
our race in the olden pagan times, 
how they lived, and what the gods 
were like that they worshiped. 
And I got to thinking too much of 
the faeries.” He shook his head. 
“’Oo never were curious about the 
round towers, I suppose? Who 
built them and such?” 

“Sometimes,” replied Flann. 
“But I never knew very much about 
them.” 

“Don’t,” said the man. “Don’t 
know too much about ’em—But I 
forget; it’s too late indeed to warn 
’00.” 

“Yes?” said Flann, grinning. 
“What was your name—when you 
were a cobbler in Kilnamartyra?” 

“Concubar MacMurcada. Are 


there any MacMurcadas left, do ’oo 
know?” 

“In Kilnamarytra? I’ve never 
heard of one, and I’ve lived a good 
twenty-five years since my birth in 
the place—I remember now, 
though, that the old people be tell- 
ing a story of a learned man, named 
MacMurcada, and his son. They 
lived long, long before my time or 
my grandfather’s time. The son 
went to America they tell me.” 

“He didn’t,” corrected Concubar. 
“I’m the son and I didn’t go to 
America. I fell over this bank, my 
bitter woe! And I was the best 
cobbler in  Kilnamartyra.” He 
rubbed his hammer absently with 
his thumb. 


| stared, a little skeptical but 
a little frightened, too. “Have you 
ever tried to get out,” he inquired, 


“to climb up somewhere and es- 
cape?” 
Concubar 
“There’s a way out,” he said, “but 
I never could find it. I heard them 
telling of a way once but they keep 


nodded _ wearily. 


it hidden. Don’t think I haven’t 
trod every inch of the place. I’ve 
had plenty of time for it.” 

“What sort of outlet could it -be 
now?” 

“It’s in the side of the bank some 
place. A Kerry man they had here 
once dug his way into Kilnamar- 
tyra.” 

“No doubt at all but they’ve 
filled up the hole by this.” 

“They haven’t. The Shee are a 
lazy lot, never doing a tap of work, 
unless it’s unavoidable. The hole 
doesn’t lie far from the ground, 
but they’ve simply covered it with 
a tree. You can’t tell it from any 
other tree, I dare say. Oh, wirra, 
the weary time I’ve had searching 
it!” 
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Flann laughed now, stretching 
his arms with a yawn. “The poets 
be forever singing the praises of 
Tir-nan-og,” he joked. “I should 
think you’d like it here.” 

“Poets!” scoffed Concubar. “I 
never knew one that wasn’t a 
rogue.” 

“But you have delightful caul- 
drons of food and wine—” 

“Do we?” He pulled a half-eaten 
apple from his pocket—“Look what 
we eat! It’s all we get for food.” 
It was a golden-colored fruit. “It 
tastes like wax,” complained Con- 
cubar, “and it’s never all eaten. 
Maybe they like it but it tastes just 
like wax.” 

“Ah, now,” said Flann, “that 
cow had a dripping bagful of 
milk—” 

“O Lord,” whispered Concubar. 
“Her! Why, man, that’s our queen. 
That’s Cleena, the queen of the 
Munster faeries.” 

“A cow! Knock me over! I al- 
ways thought that faery-queens 
were beautiful, lithsome colleens. 
It’s what the poets sing, they do.” 

“Poets!” Concubar put his apple 
back into his pocket. 

“Well, you hear merry faery 
music, anyway—pipes and flutes 
and all that.” 

“It’s monotonous. I never heard 
anything but a droning sing-song 
and the hoarse little voices of the 
Sloo-ah Shee.” 

“Are they all cows?” inquired 
Flann. 

“Only the queen. And she could 
be anything else, I suppose, if she 
wanted it.” 


| -_— attention was distracted. 
“By Ginger,” he observed, “I never 
saw anything to beat that magic 
bush. It was covered with berries; 
now it’s bare as a stick.” 


Concubar was looking at him 
steadily, a queer expression in his 
eyes. 

“Have ’oo got any tobacco?” he 
asked. 

“I have not. Kitty Barry made 
me give up chewing tobacco. I for- 
got to mention Kitty before; she’s 
the lass I’m to marry.” 

Concubar looked at him. “Oh, so 
"oo were on the way to ’oor wed- 
ding. I was bringing a pair of shoes 
home to be mended. I was the best 
cobbler in Kilna—” 

“I know,” said Flann, a little 
weary himself. “Where are the 
faery people now, the Sloo-ah 
Shee?” 

“They’re off to battle with the 
Connacht host. They do be fighting 
half the time here, I tell ’oo.” 

The quicken bush was covered 
with little buds. 

“Look!” said Flann. 

Concubar nodded. “It won’t be 
so tiresome now that ’oo’ve come. 
I'll have someone human to talk 
to, anyway.” 

“Aren’t the Sloo-ah Shee good 
fun?” 

“Do ’oo suppose they’d be setting 
snares to lure men here, if they 
weren’t weary of their own com- 
pany? It’s diversion they seek— 
catching mortals or fighting. 
Otherwise, they couldn’t stand it 
themselves, the monotony.” 

The quicken bush burst out in 
scarlet berries and waned and put 
forth little buds again. 

“It’s done it a dozen times or 
more,” remarked Flann. 

“Twenty,” said Concubar. “Did 
‘oo bring any tobacco?” 

“No; I’m sorry, surely. Next 
time T’'ll keep a pocketful.” 

“There won’t be a next time.” 
Concubar bit into his golden apple. 

“Are you going?” asked Flann 


 ——— —— 1: 
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“Yes, I’ve got to go hammering 
again. They might be back soon, 
‘oo know—sooner or later.” He 
disappeared behind the quicken 
bush and the tapping, tapping re- 
commenced. 


Peanx O’BRENNAN stretched his 
legs and arms; they were numbed. 
“Kitty, Kitty,” he whispered gently 
and yearningly. 

He looked up at the precipitous 
wall of rock above him, two hun- 
dred feet or more and not to be 
scaled. He wondered where the 
hidden outlet lay. The silence of 
the valley began to depress him; 
the tapping, tapping behind the 
bush only accentuated it. He 
walked along the carpety grass, his 
eyes glued to the top of the ravine. 
He wondered again where the out- 
let lay. He saw a dark speck mov- 
ing away up there. He followed it, 
his eyes aching with the intensity 
of their gaze. It became lost to 
sight but he continued to walk on 
up the valley. The gorge seemed 
higher than ever and Flann’s heart 
began to contract with a hopeless 
feeling. 

His eyes scaled the rocky slope. 
A movement just above his head 
then attracted him and there, bal- 
ancing itself precariously on a jut- 
ting boulder, stood a decrepit nag. 
It was so old that the skin seemed 
to be falling away from the large 
bones. The ribs were outlined in 
the skinny sides; the spindle legs, 
ending in huge hooves, clumsily 
kept their place on the boulder. 
A halter to which was attached a 
rope hung from the animal’s head. 
As Flann looked up, the horse 
neighed and regarded him with 
rheumy eyes of a peculiar fixity. 
Flann gave a backward glance to 
the quicken bush from which the 


hammering came faintly and stead- 
ily. He climbed quickly up until 
he could touch the dangling rope- 
end and fastened it firmly to his 
belt. The horse began to move off. 

It moved slowly, picking its way 
with none too sure gait, and Flann 
got many a bruise and scratch 
from the sharp stones and the 
brambles. The horse seemed not 
deterred by its burden but patiently 
plodded on, dragging the man be- 
hind it. Sometimes he was able to 
get to his feet and hold on to the 
rope. The horse was not climbing 
upward but sidewise in a straight 
line along the bank. It disappeared 
for a moment behind a tangle of 
bush and Flann was dragged 
abruptly into a concave hole in the 
rocky gorge. His skin seemed 
scraped entirely from his sides and 
he closed his eyes in an attempt to 
forget the pain. 


Wore he opened them he was ly- 
ing in a dried creek-bed. He stood 
up, unfastening the rope from his 
belt. The landscape looked vaguely 
familiar. It was—but no! Yes, it 
was Kilnamartyra. The patient nag 
put its muzzle on his shoulder and 
Flann patted it as they climbed out 
of the creek. As they went along 
the road, the nag followed like a 
dog. Flann saw Miles Higgins’s cot- 
tage loom into view, Mile’s cottage 
with an appearance of strangeness 
on it. He fastened the nag at the 
gate. The animal seemed loath to 
leave him and looked pathetically 
at him from rheumy eyes. 

Flann walked up the path and 
knocked at the door. A young 
ruddy man opened it. 

“Is Miles in?” asked Flann. 

“You mean young Miles? No, but 
come in; he’ll be home in no time.” 

Inside, a blind old doting man 
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and an aged woman sat near the 
fire. 

“A stranger, grand-da,” said the 
young man, seating Flann. 

“What might be your name?” 
queried the old man, querulously. 

“O’Brennan.” 

“Be you any relation to the Flann 
O’Brennan that was killed in the 
olden time?” 

“He wasn’t killed, da,” inter- 
rupted the aged woman. “He ran 
off with Annie Keane on the eve 
of his wedding to Kitty Barry. Seu- 
mas Quirk saw them a month later 
in Ventry, or so he said. You know 
that, Miles,” she reminded the old 
man. “It’s only twenty-five or thirty 
years ago.” 

“Well, maybe, maybe,” whined 
he. “But Annie Keane is still living 
and she isn’t married to an O’Bren- 
nan, and how is that?” 

The aged woman peered at Flann. 
“You look enough like that O’Bren- 
nan to be his son,” she observed. 
“But he was a deceiving rogue and 
Kitty did better with Seumas. 
There’s a whole houseful of them 
now, the Quirks, and young Katie 
is the living image of her mother.” 


%” 


Avoram ruddy man entered the 
house. 

“I’m late,” he told his family, 
“But I’ve just had to cart off the 
carcass of that old O’Brennan nag. 
It dropped dead at the gate.” 


“Och, the poor creature, God rest 
it,” sighed the woman. 

“Well, that ghost’s 
laughed the young man. “How it 
used to haunt the roads! You'd tie 
it up in a barn and out it would 
be the next minute, hobbling lone- 
somely along the gorge.” 

“Miles,” said his brother. “Here’s 
a stranger come for ye.” 

“I wanted—it was only I wanted 
to know where Kitty lived,” gasped 
Flann, “that is, where Mrs. Quirk 
lives.” 

“Do ye mean her that was Kitty 
Barry?” inquired the old woman. 
“They’ve a fine house near the new 
hotel. Young Miles can put you on 
the way of it.” 

“No, no, never mind,” stammered 
Flann. “I can find it alone.” He 
stumbled out of the house dazedly. 
At the gate he picked up a worn 
halter and stuffed it into his pocket. 

The Kilnamartyra road was the 
same, the same and different. Flann 
made his way haphazardly along it 
in the evening dusk. He came to 
the old Barry house, but its walls 
were caved-in and deserted. The 
windows were overgrown by a thick 
mesh of shrubbery; the weeds grew 
dense around the sagging porch 
where he had sat often with Kitty 
Barry. 

Flann took in the prospect of it, 
leaning heavily against the rickety 
fence. 


” 
gone, 





A Humanist Looks at Science 


by WILLIAM J. GRACE 


Tue position of the humanist is 
indeed an unhappy one. He can 
gain a Pyrrhic satisfaction from the 
belated discovery that our schools 
are failing to teach the basic sub- 
jects (the venerable Mr. Hoover has 
said so). He can derive comfort 
from the fact that progressive edu- 
cation has been found out in its at- 
tempt to identify education and 
“life experience.” He can feel a 
certain sense of satisfaction in the 
long-overdue discovery that nearly 
everyone loathes hard intellectual 
effort. Yet the humanist realizes 
that he is being compelled to fight 
a continuously desperate rearguard 
action. 

He believes he has the rare gift 
of perspective to offer a world in 
which various outlooks are under- 
going more and more hardening of 
the arteries. These viewpoints are 
deeply provincial and basically out 
of touch with the great traditions 
possessed of youth, joy and re- 
newal. Applied science also has 
opened up such vistas of produc- 
tive wealth as to make the conflict 
of capitalism and Communism, of 
private and state use of the means 
of production, appear in the same 
class as a feud between two octo- 
genarian spinsters. 


As regards the claims of human- 
ism and science however, we find 
that very few in today’s world take 
time out to think and those who 


think have a very small audience. 
For in recent years it has become 
increasingly common to refuse to 
admit, under conditions of the lib- 
eral egalitarian mythos, that any- 
body’s thinking is necessarily right 
or better than anyone else’s. 

We (including the eggheads) are 
constantly saying in this country 
that a nation where anyone can 
think what he likes is bound to be 
stronger than one whose citizens 
are compelled to follow a mono- 
lithic line of thought. The truth is 
considerably more subtle. A coun- 
try is morally strong whose citizens 
think and think correctly and 
(since it is only a small advantage 
to think rightly merely in the ab- 
stract) who follow right thinking 
with right action. Only a very 
rough correlation exists between 
moral strength and economic, scien- 
tific, and military strength, since 
entering into such areas are factors 
of the physical world over which 
thought has no immediate control. 
A country whose citizens voluntar- 





The humanist may seem to be fighting a 
losing battle against shoddy thinking. But 
William J. Grace suggests that perhaps he 
will find the scientist a strong ally for “the 
masses begin to respect the scientist and the 
scientist is trying to wake them up.” The 
author offers some challenging insights into 
the current science vs humanism controversy. 
Mr. Grace received his M.A. at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and is associate professor of 
English at Fordham in the Department of 
Education. 
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ily think wrongly, or voluntarily 
refuse to think is not necessarily 
stronger, in the moral sense, than 
one whose citizens are under the 
compulsion of monolithic thought. 


Oorn culture has been caught in 
the dilemma of the wrong kind of 
liberalism which has made every 
sacred truth, every kind of inher- 
ited racial wisdom, a matter of 
open question and private opinion. 
It is true that liberal education en- 
courages questions so that by their 
proper investigation and answer, 
truth may be clarified and under- 
stood. But the wrong kind of lib- 
eralism encourages questions for 
their own sake as if to be articulate 
were the ultimate virtue, and life, a 
perpetual seminar. 

At its best, such liberalism exag- 
gerates the benefits to be obtained 
from round-table discussion as if 
there were to be an automatic solu- 
tion to a problem when everyone 
has aired his views about it! At its 
worst, it may encourage questions 
just for destructive purposes, to 
demonstrate cynicism, arrogance, 
egalitarianism, barbarity, or the 
new voice one has acquired in the 
speech class! 

This type of educational liberal- 
ism is deeply apprehensive about 
“indoctrination.” In its most exag- 
gerated form, it would insist on all 
values being re-studied as if our 
ancestors knew nothing and no 
traditional culture had any com- 
pelling claim upon us. 

Is it not the plain fact of the mat- 
ter that, if we want any sane citi- 
zens, there must be some “right” 
kind of indoctrination along the 
line? Can it not be shown, with the 
failure of “liberalist” and “neutral- 
ist” education to indoctrinate, with 
the increasing inability of “culture” 


to do so, that other forces in mod- 
ern life are filling the vacuum? 
One of these forces is national ad- 
vertising (now frequently and 
openly based on theories of appeal 
to the “subconscious” man!); the 
other is “modern science.” 


I, an egalitarian society, a human- 
ist is, of course, equal to anybody 
but far less equal to the man of 
science! How does he view the new 
status of the scientist, recently pro- 
moted from “egghead” status to the 
prestige of a first-class citizen? 

The humanist cannot fail to see 
that “science” —in spite of many 
scientists—increasingly tends to as- 
sume the position of a religious 
orthodoxy in a world of neutralist 
liberalism. Why? Because a cul- 
ture cannot have strength if it is 
founded on a series of question 
marks. As the older certainties are 
weakened or seminared to death, 
people seek something to replace 
them. 

Although few scientists would 
make such a claim, it is a popular 
notion that unless a truth can be 
demonstrated in the laboratory, it 
can be denied or relegated to the 
unknowable, though it might, in 
fact, be affirmed by tradition, phi- 
losophy, religion, and art. The 
solid foundations of truth in his- 
torical tradition may become as 
much ignored, under these condi- 
tions, as the old herbal medicine! 


| is a popular assumption today 
that “science is the thing,” and yet 
along with this assumption often 
goes a popular resentment against 


scientists. They may make con- 
venient scapegoats for our troubles. 
Students have told me that “the 
person who is successful is the one 
who aids the economy or mechani- 
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zation of industry or atomic power. 
... The age of atomic warfare has 
changed the rate or pace of living. 
It is a constant rush to produce 
more hydrogen bombs or missiles 
than some other country.” 

But “the scientists care nothing 
for ideology and they will make as 
many atom bombs for the USSR as 
for the U: S. They are doing a job. 
If the product they turn out is 
physically good, that is their only 
concern —it does not matter to 
them that such a product could be 
used to destroy a whole race of 
men.” 

The question here of course is 
whether science in itself can be said 
to be at fault or the common cul- 
tural weaknesses that may influ- 
ence scientists. It has been a com- 
mon charge to say that science has 
tended to ignore ends. Constant 
fear has been expressed in recent 
years that planned “scientific” con- 
ditioning (“science the only cer- 
tainty”) can produce virtually a 
new race of beings without rela- 
tionship to the past, without any 
sense of history, without any capac- 
ity for seeing the universal and 
transcendent. 

Koestler, Orwell and Huxley have 
emphasized the same unpleasant 
possibilities. Unfortunately the im- 
pact of much scientific development 
carried on for its own sake divorced 
from proper goals and humanistic 
values, and then applied by clever 
engineers to such devices as mis- 
siles, sputniks, and household con- 
trivances, has belittled man, who in 
other ways has been deprived of 
intellectual certainties and ances- 
tral wisdom about himself. 


Ber our contemporary self-cen- 
teredness really has little to do with 
the discoveries and disciplines of 


science itself. Constantly we hear 
of what tomorrow’s world is going 
to be like in “scientific” terms—new 
electronics, new simplified plumb- 
ing and heating, longer life spans, 
shortened work weeks, unbelievable 
airplanes and motor cars, auto- 
matic houses, and endless fun! 

Science in itself is not respon- 
sible for this vision of man without 
any transcendent end. In our shop 
windows, on our billboards, in our 
waiting rooms, in the pages of our 
magazines, on television, we see 
ourselves idealized and exalted as 
gleeful consumers without refer- 
ence to any end that lies beyond 
ourselves. The net effect in our 
culture is one of mass boredom and 
insipidity, for man cannot concen- 
trate all love and desire on himself, 
without the frustration that must 
end in spiritual, perhaps physical 
suicide. 

Science has not created our cul- 
ture; in the applied sense, it has 
simply given us instruments for 
dramatizing and fulfilling elements 
already existent in the culture. 
Science in itself demands hard, 
painstaking, coherent thinking. 
The pure scientist is often pos- 
sessed by a sense of wonder remi- 
niscent of a medieval mystic. He 
becomes aware of transcendent 
power even in the very ghost of the 
smallest particle of matter. While 
he is exploring outer space, he 
comes by a different route to a 
realization of the value of the little. 
It is basic ignorance of science 
rather than acquaintance with it 
that causes the simultaneously in- 
choate and self-centered elements 
of our culture. 

May it not be that our shortage 
of scientists lies in the same causes 
as our shortage of humanists? 
There is little point in attacking 
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the status of the “specialist” in our 
society. Even to think is to “spe- 
cialize” in one sense of the word. 
Concentration demands not only a 
specialized attention but sufficient 
time and leisure for an impression 
to be clearly seen and then evalu- 
ated—and remembered. For the 
proper understanding of any sub- 
ject a continuity of such impres- 
sions is necessary, and that de- 
mands system and_ continued 
discipline. The trouble with our 
educational system is not speciali- 
zation but that we produce too 
many loose-talking youngsters who 
are flattered as reservoirs of epoch- 
making opinions, growing into 
adults who, even at fifty, still think 
life is a seminar. If the habit of 
concentration has not been devel- 
-oped, all the social prestige and 
monetary rewards in the world will 
not make a scientist! 


Now no humanist can object te 
science in itself—only to the way 
in which our culture makes use of 
the fruits of science and to the 
false position in which it causes 
science to be placed. A humanist 
cannot allow that science (although 


it essentially contributes to a 
wholeness of view) by itself can 
produce a wholeness of view—and 
it is a wholeness of view that the 
humanist is seeking. 

Just as there is a right and a 
wrong way to ask questions, there 
is a right and wrong way to spe- 
cialize. In order to get a wholeness 
of view, a truly human view, one 
must specialize in those categories 
most relevant to such a view. If one 
is also a specialist in the technical 
sense, that is to be commended, 
provided that such specialization is 
bounded and defined by the essen- 
tial human categories. 


What no culture can afford in 
the long run is educational nihilism 
or the prospect of a scientist with 
special privileges, often protected 
by the wealth and prestige of the 
state, working in a cultural vacuum 
with no human ends or boundaries 
in sight. There is no evidence that 
knowledge should go in an endless 
line rather than in a returning 
circle. A good home is still better 
than a space platform (and some- 
times as difficult to achieve), and 
the only thing that would justify a 
space platform is the eventual pos- 
sibility of its being a good home. 
Even necessity (for the ancients, 
the gods themselves were subject to 
necessity, but one of the principal 
claims of Christianity is that free- 
dom supersedes necessity) would 
scarcely justify creating a space 
platform as a cosmic bomb-sight. 


Hoxunsnic values have tradi- 
tionally implied moderation (under 
Christian influence, humility and 
charity), a love of scholarly accu- 
racy, a desire that the various 
branches of learning illuminate one 
another, an emphasis on the nature 
and dignity of man, the need of 
“reverence for life” (in the words 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer). For 
these reasons the humanist is a 
champion of science in the degree 
that it confirms these values. 

But here we run into the ironical 
paradox of our era. Just as human- 
ist values may be inhibited or pre- 
vented by our system of education, 
so what the scientist has really to 
contribute to us may be obscured 
by poltitical or military considera- 
tions. In fact, both the humanist 
and the scientist have a hard time 
in “getting through.” 

Because of our present cult of 
security (the citizen’s desires in 
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this respect can be well understood 
from recent history), we are chiefly 
concerned with “heading off” rather 
than meeting threats and problems 
“head-on”! 

The cultural attitude is negative 
rather than positive. In speaking 
of culture one is dealing with an 
“area” word that cannot be as ex- 
plicit as one would wish. In speak- 
ing of culture, one is dealing 
largely with surface appearances. 
Behind the floods of words in news- 
papers, television, and magazines 
is a large inarticulate public whose 
thinking is hard to fathom. In 
periods of relaxation or inattention, 
it may easily reflect what it has 
heard. But this reflection may not 
reveal its deeper levels of thinking 
—which, in fact, may be largely 
subconscious and only take explicit 
form in crisis and duress. Thus a 
“decadent” democracy, as some 
totalitarian powers realized too 
late, can exhibit unexpected powers 
of courage and stamina under what 
might quite legitimately be termed 
a surface culture of decadence. On 
the surface, the negative aspects of 
a culture may be much more ob- 
vious than the positive features. 


Tue ideal thing for a culture is to 
be positive—to be articulate about 
values imposed upon it which go 
against its deepest aspirations, and 
to act decisively to remove them. 
But frequently its reaction is nega- 
tive —it resists the imposition of 
values alien to it not by positive 
action but by inertia, sabotage 
(juvenile delinquency in our 
schools), and ground swells of 
ridicule. 

Nevertheless, the tragic fact re- 
mains that the possibility of a cul- 
ture corrupting from within in- 
creases when it ceases to be 


positive. It is a common thing to- 
day for eggheads to regret the 
growth of “conformity.” This to- 
day is a derogatory term as common 
as the word “bourgeois” was a dec- 
ade ago. But bourgeois culture had 
definite values, even if they were 
very limited and unimaginative. 
“Conformity” today marks a fur- 
ther loss in the positive power of 
popular culture. Whereas the bour- 
geois expected his neighbors to 
abide by standards that were quite 
separate and independent of them, 
today’s conformist just wants to 
imitate his neighbor. And _ his 
neighbor may be doing the last 
thing he saw in a magazine or heard 
on television. 

When one has positive health 
one can manage to throw off or re- 
duce to insignificant terms various 
infections, but in a weakened state 
of health infections deepen and 
multiply. So it is with culture. As 
one student remarked: “all facets 
of life are being formed into pat- 
terns which originate in and are 
strengthened by modern advertis- 
ing. Everyone is striving to be 
exactly like his neighbor whose 
subconscious is dominated by mod- 
ern advertising. The more con- 
formity, the more we become sub- 
conscious.” 


Tue popular culture is not curi- 
ous; it does not want to question; 
it frequently does not want to hear 
questions. It deeply hopes that the 
government is heading off what- 
ever is threatening its security. 
But it does not want to meet any 
threats “head on.” It has accepted 
“secrecy” as a way of life just as it 
has accepted a large measure of 
state socialism without much overt 
protest. A crisis, of course, may 
change all this. 











Such a crisis may be forming. 
We may again, as in the case of the 
industrial revolution, be entering 
upon a new world at a time of low 
cultural ebb. Just as the humanist 
might have saved the industrial 
revolution from its cruel extrava- 
gances but was unheeded, so again 
he may have to take up his vocation 
of counselor. A small minority of 
brilliant eggheads pursue a re- 
morseless definition and analysis 
while the vast majority of citizens 
are reading the comics or sit in a 
comatose condition by their tele- 
vision sets. But the masses begin 
to respect the scientist, and the 
scientist is trying to wake them up. 
The humanist, in this new revolu- 
tion, may find in the scientist a 
strong ally he never had before. 

And we must not be too hard on 
the dormant mass. While their cul- 
tural pursuits may be on a low 
level, they are normally a_ hard- 
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working people, working for ends, 
such as military defense, about 
which they have, and perhaps can 
only have, scanty information. 
Aiming at a modest prosperity for 
themselves and their families, they 
have only a slight idea of the 
“brinkmanship” to which foreign 
policy in these confused times re- 
sorts. For all of us, including the 
lonesome humanist, the informa- 
tion available far exceeds any real 
opportunity for constructive ac- 
tion. In a large sense, we are spec- 
tators, a truly captive audience, 
and the frivolity of the wrong kind 
of liberalism encourages us_ to 
throw away our capacity for 
thought as well as for action. And 
by not heeding the humanist, we 
may well become a_ brain-washed 
audience as well, without perspec- 
tive—standing at attention to greet 
new technological dawns whose hu- 
man message will be “beep-beep.” 





















































“Christianity in the Market Place Today” 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


One particular section of the Pope’s last Christmas Allocution particu- 
larly struck me. It is as follows: “We have already stated on many occa- 
sions that Catholics can and ought to collaborate with others if the action 
of these, and the joint enterprise, is such as to be of true assistance to har- 
mony and order in the world. 

“However, it is necessary for Catholics first to take account of the 
extent of their ability and of their aims: that is, let them be spiritually 
and technically trained for what they are proposing to do. 

“Otherwise, they will bring no positive assistance, still less the precious 
gift of eternal truth, to the common cause, with undeniable hurt to Christ’s 
honor and to their own souls.” 


Peanars it struck me because I had taken a special interest some weeks 
earlier in the Holy Father’s address at the Second Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate. In it the Pope also put much stress on the need for training 
and formation of the would-be lay apostle. It seems evident in these 
examples and in others that the Church today is laying more and more 
emphasis on the need for what might be called “quality” Catholics, as 
distinguished from just being a Catholic, even personally a good one. 

If I may for a moment refer to myself, I recall that many years ago— 
in the thirties—I wrote my first “Catholic” book, and in it I emphasized 
the distinction between what I called the “Sunday Catholic” and the 
“Weekday Catholic”. By this distinction I did not mean to contrast the 
Catholic who only remembers that he is a Catholic at Sunday Mass with 
the Catholic whose religion impinges upon him every day of his life. The 
distinction, imperfectly expressed, was really between the Catholic who, 
whether on Sundays and weekdays, thinks of his religion as going to 
Church, saying his prayers and observing the clear and precise command- 
ments—especially what are sometimes called today the difficult command- 
ments: the ones that deal with marriage and personal morality and the 
religious upbringing of children; and the Catholic who tries to apply the 
two great commandments, “Love God,” and, “Love your neighbor for 
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God’s sake,” to the weekday busi- 
ness and interests of his life. 

The second type of Catholic, in 
other words, makes no hard and 
fast distinction between his per- 
sonal and family religious life and 
what I described as his “Christian- 
ity in the market place.” His Cath- 
olicity calls him to do all he can, 
not only in his own business, pro- 
fessional, and working life to ensure 
that his behavior is consonant with 
Christian values, but endeavors to 
promote in the circle where he pos- 
sesses authority and influence those 
self-same Christian values. 


Eves since that time, I have rarely 
written a Catholic article or made a 
Catholic speech without wanting to 
make the same point. Perhaps it is 
not so helpful to others, but it al- 
ways brings out the real issue for 
me. Naturally, in those days the im- 
plications which I saw in the dis- 
tinction were very superficial. After 
all, one does live and learn. 

Today, as it seems to me, one can 
derive from this distinction a great 
deal of what has by now become 
almost commonplace in contempo- 
rary Catholic ideals. We often hear 
the distinction today between self- 
regarding Christianity and apostolic 
Christianity; and we are told that 
each one of us is called by baptism 
and confirmation to be an apostle. 
What else is this but being a Cath- 
olic with an awareness of the Cath- 
olic vocation to spread the truth and 
spirit of Christ in the world around 
us rather than be content to seek 
our personal salvation by keeping 
Christ to ourselves and our “Sun- 
day” life and entourage? 

Catholic Action is the Church’s 
own hierarchic organization of this 
vocational call of the Catholic as 
Catholic, while the Lay Apostolate 


‘is essentially the same call seen 


from the individual’s end. The 
French Jesuit, Pére Robert Rou- 
quette has usefully described the 
range of this Lay Apostolate, not 
merely open in some degree to all 
Catholics, but imposed upon them 
if they wish consciously to live up 
to the prophetical, priestly and regal 
dignity which is theirs through 
membership with Christ: “The pur- 
pose of the apostolic action of the 
layman,” he has written, “is not 
only to pass on the faith and draw 
others to the sacraments; living in a 
secularist world, the layman must 
carry out within it an apostolate of 
love and social justice, must open 
its eyes to religious values; must 
raise it above materialism, must 
cleanse its institutions, and must 
set it in that proper order of the 
heavenly Jerusalem by fostering 
within it peace at every level.” 

So, as the Jesuit writer insists, 
we can think of the Catholic apos- 
tolate, incumbent on all Catholics in 
some degree, as a gradation from 
the absolute authority of the Church 
in faith, morals and _ discipline, 
through organized Catholic Action 
to social, political, economic, artis- 
tic, personal fields where the direct 
ecclesiastical responsibility dimin- 
ishes to virtually nothing, but where 
the individual Christian conscience 
retains its full Christian directing 
power. 


An there is another field, of which 
we have all become more and more 





Appraising his Christianity in the Market 
Place, written in 1943, from the viewpoint of 
the present day, Michael de la Bedoyére finds 
the emphasis at present placed on the need 
for active and “quality” apostles. The role 
of the laity as envisioned by the Church to- 
day points up the importance of certain 
phases of Catholic education. 
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aware in recent years, where my old 
distinction between the “Sunday 
Catholic” and the “Weekday Cath- 
olic”’ may well apply. I allude to 
the development of the liturgical 
spirit. The co-ordination of an un- 
derstood liturgy in which the laity 
more directly participate has now 
become a commonplace. (This alas 
does not mean that the truth has 
spread sufficiently widely; still less 
that it has been applied in practice 
sufficiently widely). For the em- 
phasis in the new liturgical spirit 
(which is nothing but a revival of 
the old) is social and apostolic. In- 
stead of going to Mass as an obliga- 
tion and as a private and personal 
act of liturgical sacrifice and prayer, 
we go as the Church: the Body or 
fellowship of Christians, of Christ 
Himself, joined in Christ’s own sac- 
rifice to the Eternal Father for the 
whole world. As a liturgical preach- 
er said the other day in his sermon 
during Mass: “I am not at the mo- 
ment addressing each one of you 
individually, not even you as a hap- 
hazard group of Catholics. I am 
addressing the Church, for you to- 
gether in this building are at this 
moment the Church.” 

Purely self-regarding Christianity 
cannot long endure in such a liturgi- 
cal atmosphere. Liturgical Chris- 
tianity is the Christianity of the 
fellowship of Christians, of the Mys- 
tical Body, called by Christ to be 
witnesses to God and His truth 
throughout the world. 


I HAVE sung my own praises by 
referring to that old distinction I 
made many years ago and seeking 
to show how much I did not then 
understand was implied in it. To 
balance it, I must honestly confess 
a considerable error that was then 
in my mind. It seemed to me then 


that the almost universal emphasis 
in “Sunday Christianity” put too 
much of a premium on the spiritual 
aspect of Christianity as opposed to 
its “market place” aspect. I felt that 
a Catholic, who might not be very 
pious or spiritual himself, might 
well make a better “weekday” 
Christian than the highly devout. 
The devout Christian, I thought, 
tended to be the self - regarding 
Christian, intent mainly on saving 
his own soul. The Christian social 
worker, politician, writer, athlete, 
what not, with a lively faith and a 
keen sense of the ills of a paganized 
world, might well be the more effec- 
tive lay apostle. Obviously, there is 
some truth in this. But I realize 
now that you cannot leave it at that. 

In the long run, the effective apos- 
tle must be a truly spiritual man. 
In other words, the spiritual forma- 
tion of apostles is vital if their 
apostolate is to be truly effective. 
But what, I think, remains true is 
the fact that for most of us the best 
spiritual formation is to be found 
in the actual exercise of the aposto- 
late. It is through the sense of vo- 
cation to pass on to others the good 
news and the right way that one 
is most readily stirred to make one- 
self worthy of that vocation. Every- 
one finds in the long run that you 
cannot give what you do not pos- 
sess, whether it be in the spiritual 
order or in the temporal. 


Au this brings me back to my 
starting point, the Church’s increas- 
ing insistence on Catholic forma- 
tion, spiritual and temporal or tech- 
nical. And, if it is true that every 
Catholic is called upon by baptism 
and confirmation to be, in some de- 
gree, an apostle, then it must be 
true that what, above all, we need 
today is something more than just 
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being a Catholic, even a personally 
good Catholic: it is to be formed 
Catholics, “quality” Catholics. 

Something of a revolution, I sug- 
gest, is implied in this, if I am right. 
For we must surely admit that up 
till now the so-to-speak bread and 
butter work of the Church has been 
to keep things going. We must have 
enough churches; we must have 
enough schools; we must try and 
stem the so-called leakage; we must 
get people to church on Sundays; 
we must see to it that the sacra- 
ments are always available; we 
must preach the faith; we must 
welcome and instruct those _ to 
whom God grants the gift of faith. 
And to this list might be added, 
especially in recent years, we must 
try where we can to make the 
Church, as the Church, a factor of 
temporal, as well as spiritual, im- 
portance within the largely secu- 
laristic environment in which we 
live. 

There is an obvious sense in 
which all this is true and will al- 
ways remain true. All this is the 
Church’s main, inescapable duty in 
every conceivable age. But today is 
it enough? If this necessary basis 
of the Church’s work in the world 
is, without doubt, primary, can we 
still regard the formation of an ac- 
tively apostolic Church, filled with 
formed Catholic apostles, as only 
secondary? 


Ler us look at it this way. The 
Pope in his Christmas Allocution 
said: “The world can, and must, be 
brought back to its initial state of 
harmony, which was the plan of the 
Creator from the beginning when 
He gave His works a share in His 
own perfections. 

“The divine symphony of the uni- 
verse, particularly on earth and 


among men is entrusted by its Su- 
preme Author to mankind itself, so 
that, like a tremendous orchestra, 
spread over time and diversified in 
its means, the human race may ever 
unite under the direction of Christ, 
follow it faithfully, rendering the 
single and characteristic theme with 
all possible perfection. 

“In other words, God has handed 
over to men his own designs so that 
they may put them into operation, 
in their own person and with com- 
plete freedom, assuming full moral 
responsibility for them.” 

May I ask, in all respect and rev- 
erence, whether these words of the 
Holy Father make sense, except in 
terms of an apostolic Church of 
Christians, fully formed, spiritually, 
socially, technically? The Holy Fa- 
ther, seeing the state of the world 
as it is today, does not just point 
out the contrast between a wicked, 
ignorant and Godless world and a 
good, wise and God-worshiping 
Church: he says in the plainest 
words that the state of the world 
today imposes “a right and duty, 
which is essentially a Christian’s re- 
sponsibility and permits him law- 
fully. to undertake all those actions, 
private and public, which aim or 
are suited to that end, namely the 
union of the human race under the 
direction of Christ.” 


Tuas “quality” Catholic formation 
seems to me to involve two different 
approaches, both subsumed under 
the single principle of an intelligent 
and understanding approach to reli- 
gion. The first approach is the doc- 
trinal, spiritual, moral; the second 
is secular and technical. 

We all read recently of the rather 
unfortunate trouble over the 
method of catechetical instruc- 
tion initiated by Father Colomb in 
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France. This was one of those cases 
when the secular press got hold of 
a story and greatly exaggerated it. 
Father Colomb’s idea was to suit 
the first catechetical instruction to 
very young mentalities and also to 
the often half-Godless environment 
in which so many Catholics have to 
live. Rome decided that in certain 
respects the method had gone too 
far, not enough emphasis being 
placed on the grace inherent in the 
traditional formulas of revealed 
doctrine. But the idea behind the 
method was in no way condemned. 
The point surely was that even 
where it is a humble catechetical in- 
struction, the child’s intelligence 
and emotions must be engaged, 
otherwise the child will start with 
the idea that his faith is something 
cut off from his ordinary life. One 
asks oneself how far-reaching may 
be the effects of mechanical cate- 
chetical learning on children who 
will always think of doctrine as 
merely something given, but not 
lived in their minds and hearts. 
(See article in this issue, p. 18.) 
The same problem arises in our 
schools where so often the secular 
curriculum runs parallel with reli- 
gious instruction, as though they 
had nothing to do with one another, 
while both are separate from reli- 
gious worship and life. Such di- 
vided compartments not only lead 
to a greater or lesser degree of ac- 
tual dropping away from _ the 
Church, but tend even among the 
really good Catholics to make them 
live the double life of “Sunday” 
Catholics and “Weekday” secular- 
ists. Yet when the Pope, seeing the 
present state of the world, demands 
of Christians that they shall be suf- 
ficiently technically formed in po- 
litical, social, professional, cultural 
affairs to be of “Catholic” use to the 


world, we must ask ourselves 
whether it is tolerable that Catholics 
should be educated in separate com- 
partments of life and religion. This 
does not, of course, mean that the 
two should be confused, as though 
there were such a thing as “Cath- 
olic” science or engineering. But it 
does mean that from the start they 
should be trained in the concrete 
application of Catholic values to the 
purposes of science and engineering 
and to the conditions in which such 
work is carried out. 


Tue University age is, of course, 
the most critical of all. I do not 
speak of Catholic universities; but 
millions of young Catholics have to 
study at secular universities. What 
a tremendous responsibility lies on 
chaplains and Catholic societies to 
see to it that these Catholic students 
see their university training as the 
acquiring of knowledge which they 
during their lives can deliberately 
apply to setting the world right, to 
restoring the divine harmony, as the 
Pope himself bids us all. 
Meanwhile our Catholic lives for 
the most part depend on the parish 
to which we belong. It is through 
our parish that we are instructed 
in the Word of God; it is in our 
parish that we obtain our spiritual 
food in fellowship one with another. 
Can one really expect that Catholics 
can carry out the Pope’s bidding in 
the world of today when church- 
going remains a silent, personal 
business without sermons and in- 
structions which remind us that of 
our Christian supernature we are 
apostles; that we have the sheer 
duty of setting the world aright 
(however small the circle of our 
world) ; that we must read and learn 
of what our mission in the world is? 
One could write for many pages 
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could also 
difficulties 


about all this—and one 
soberly write of all the 
in the way of realizing the ideal, 
which happens to be today the 
Pope’s own order to us all. But as 
a start, at least, one could begin to 
appreciate the simple truth that the 
Church today (if the Pope’s message 
is to be taken seriously) is faced 
with the need for a spiritual revo- 
lution: the jump upward from a 
Catholicity which is a “Sunday” 
private affair for the good of our 
own individual souls to one which 
is “Weekday,” apostolic, informed 
(at the spiritual and temporal 
‘evels), so that we all become 


WORLD 


able, according to our degree, to re- 
pair the world’s disorder and re- 
establish in it God’s pattern, God’s 
harmony. 

It seems to me that if the reali- 
zation of this needed revolution be- 
came truly widespread, then we 
should little by little find the ways 
and means, in the home, in the cate- 
chetical instruction, in the school, 
in the university, and in the parish 
of producing a new generation of 
“quality” Catholics who accept it as 
elementary knowledge that to be a 
good Catholic is to be an active and 
qualified apostle in every area of 
their lives. 


Two Quatrains 


by JOSEPH TUSIANI 


I] RAP me in your harmonious life, 
New morning, yet not all of me, 

For matter is still heavy; wrap 

My mind alone in ecstasy. 


They say the mind is best of man, 

The calm best of the sea, a smile 

Best of the mouth, Then take my thought 
And from this earth by heart ezile. 





BY Moira Walsh 


Due to the pressure of Community responsibilities, Father Finley has had 


to discontinue his Film-TV reviews in THe CATHOLIC Wor.p. 


The General 


Chapter of the Paulist Fathers has elected him Vicar-General of the Commuity. 
His department has been a popular feature of our magazine, with its breezy 
but eminently sound criticisms written often in the language of the trade. We 
wish him every success in his new role. 

Our readers are undoubtedly familiar with the work of Moira Walsh in 


her movie reviews. 


UPON taking up a new assignment such 
as this (and may I say how delighted 
I am to have the opportunity of writing 
for THE CATHOLIC WorRLD), there is an 
almost irresistible temptation to begin 
with a statement of aims in which the 
perpendicular pronoun figures largely. 
I shall resist the temptation as far as 
making any detailed exposition of 
what I intend trying to do. My reason 
is that if this does not become clear 
over the next few months’ columns, 
then there is something fundamentally 
wrong with my powers of expression 
which no amount of prior explanation 
is going to remedy. 

I cannot resist, however, giving a 
few words of advice on how to cope 
with critics in general and this one 
in particular. The advice is: Don’t 
take them too seriously. A critic may 
be convinced that he makes judgments 
with Olympian objectivity on the basis 
of aesthetic criteria of which Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas would thor- 
oughly approve. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to assume that his duties will re- 
quire him more frequently to evaluate 
shortcomings than to acclaim a genu- 
ine work of art. His practical estimate 
of how far short a given work falls 
will depend not only on his applica- 
tion of critical standards but also on 


They reveal a sensitive concern for the canons of art as 
well as morality and she speaks her mind with honest forthrightness. 
happy to welcome her to THE CATHOLIC 


We are 
WorLp. 


a whole complex of more personal fac- 
tors such as religious and moral con- 
victions, political persuasion, upbring- 
ing, education, prejudices, tastes, 
inclinations, etc., as well as such pre- 
sumably irrelevant matters as the state 
of his health and the state of the 
weather. 

I like to think I am receptive to all 
kinds of movies so long as they are 
well done. There are, however, two 
highly specialized reasons why this 
attitude, supposing it is true, does me 
no particular credit. In the first place, 
it is my business to go to the movies 
and, secondly, I get in without paying. 
When I find myself tentatively recom- 
mending a modest little picture (sev- 
eral light years in size and quality 
removed from, say, Around the World 
in 80 Days), I am sometimes seized 
with qualms of conscience and fall to 
wondering whether I would feel the 
same way if I had paid an admission 
fee of $1.50. I also confess that if I 
were paying admission I would be 
most unlikely to go to pictures about 
automobile racing, bullfighters, long- 
suffering women in mink coats or ones 
that combine Rock ’n Roll and crea- 
tures from outer space. (I can take 
the latter two subjects singly.) 

Parenthetically there are several rea- 
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sons other than the financial one why 
the film reviewer, seeing pictures in a 
projection room, is out of touch with 
the actualities of movie-going on the 
neighborhood theater level. In projec- 
tion rooms the seats are comfortable, 
sometimes luxuriously so. Only one 
picture is shown and this is viewed 
from the beginning rather than in in- 
verted order with a newsreel, a car- 
toon and a second feature sandwiched 
in between. Very seldom does anyone 
climb over you so as to ruin a tense 
moment. Neither is one distracted by 
the rattle of popcorn bags or the rum- 
ble of incipient juvenile delinquents 
who have come not to watch the screen 
but to exercise their vocal chords and 
sprint up and down the aisles. And, 
finally, in the case of a comedy shown 
in a projection room the laughter is 
subdued enough so that all the lines 
are audible. 


THE critic, in short, leads a sheltered 
life. Your best defense against this 
ivory tower mentality is, on first en- 
countering him, to take everything he 
says with great skepticism. After sev- 
eral months of testing his opinions 
against your own, you should be able 
to take him more seriously but on a 
contingent basis. For example, I might 
speak highly of a film such as Ger- 
vaise, a French adaptation of a Zola 
novel which concerns a hard-pressed 
Second Empire slum woman who 
finally, and for oppressively cogent 
reasons, abandons her struggle to 
maintain her integrity and takes to 
drink. If you, however, do not like 
sordid movies, then to you the im- 
portant point in my review is that I 
called the picture the ultimate in 
downbeat realism rather than that I 
praised it. If, on the other hand, you 
are frankly partial to musicals, you 
would probably do well to make sev- 
eral upward revisions in one of my 
generally unfavorable notices. 

I have a cousin in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. That probably sounds like the 
beginning of a bad vaudeville joke 
but I really do have such a cousin and 
furthermore she is a delightful per- 
son. The reason for her inclusion 
here is that she once made approxi- 
mately the following remarks to me: 
“Moira, I find your reviews invaluable. 


If you say you like a picture, I stay 
away from it. If you pan it, then I 
figure there is a fifty per cent chance 
that I will be entertained by it.” Now 
I trust there was a certain element 
of leg-pulling exaggeration, permis- 
sible because of consanguinity, in this 
observation. Also a somewhat more 
scientific study on her part would re- 
duce that fifty per cent margin for 
error. But I have no quarrel with hers 
or with anyone else’s conception of the 
limitations of a critic’s function. 


BECAUSE of television, movie-makers 
have about concluded that the medi- 
ocre film will no longer do business 
and that the surest bet for wooing 
the customers out of their living room 
armchairs is the block-busting, over- 
sized attraction, preferably in color 
and some kind of “Scope” and photo- 
graphed in a foreign locale. Making 
positive predictions is always danger- 
ous. For example, this philosophy of 
movie-making was firmly in the saddle 
during the era of War and Peace, The 
TenCommandments, Around the World 
in 89 Days and Giant a year and a half 
ago. During the ensuing months, how- 
ever, when business continued to de- 
cline and it was forcibly brought home 
that a multi-million dollar film that 
failed to find an audience could be a 
financial disaster, the modestly bud- 
geted production began to regain ad- 
herents among movie executives. Very 
recently though, with the announce- 
ment of a change of policy by Univer- 
sal Studios, the big picture trend ap- 
pears to have become almost unani- 
mous. 

For a number of years Universal has 
been unique among the major studios 
in that it candidly regarded film-mak- 
ing as a business operation rather than 
a creative art. It turned out a suc- 
cession of carefully budgeted films, 
made on an efficiently operating but 
uninspired assembly line and cut to fit 
the specifications of a certain market. 
As was hardly surprising under the 
circumstances, the resulting movies 
were frequently far from impressive 
in quality. What was very impressive 
was the black ink in the company’s 
annual earnings report. 

In the midst of the chaotic condi- 
tions in the film industry in recent 
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years, Universal was a pillar of sanity, 
solvency and full employment. Then 
with dramatic suddenness a_ few 
months ago they suspended production 
of new films (and discharged an alarm- 
ing percentage of their employees) 
with the avowed intention of taking a 
breather to reassess the market. The 
studio has just popped back into the 
news with the results of their reap- 
praisal, They intend in the future to 
make fewer and better features and to 
offer attractive profit-sharing deals in 
order to obtain the services of the top 
creative talents, writers and directors 
in addition to actors, without whom 
first-rate films cannot be made. If the 
film industry weathers the grave crisis 
through which it is now passing, we 
will probably see a time when that 
often used and often derided slogan 
“Movies are better than ever” will be 
literally true. 


I cannot end these ramblings and get 
to the business at hand without men- 
tioning (though it is too late for a re- 
view) the most notable current exam- 


ple of the artistically and financially 
successful “big” movie, The Bridge on 


the River Kwai. The February 17th 
issue of Newsweek contains a neces- 
sarily rather fragmentary and incon- 
clusive discussion of the best pictures 
of all time as chosen by various long- 
time film observers. According to au- 
thor-critic Gilbert Seldes “the best 
movies are the ones that used every- 
thing known to them at the time they 
were made. I think that The Great 
Train Robbery (1903), The Birth of a 
Nation (1915) and now The Bridge on 
the River Kwai are examples of this 
principle.” 

If Mr. Seldes is correctly quoted, I 
think he is wrong about the two silent 
films. Their contribution was not so 
much that they used what was known 
as that they pioneered in developing 
techniques that were not hitherto 
known. As a description of The 
Bridge, however, his words are most 
apt. The film represents a masterful 
use of such comparatively new refine- 
ments as color, wide screen, location 
photography and the utilization of in- 
ternational casts and production staffs. 
More importantly it seems to draw on 
everything that has been learned about 


screen story-telling in fifty years, to 
spin a fascinating, multi-level yarn 
about spiritual, physical and military 
cross-purposes in the Jap-occupied 
jungles of southeast Asia. And finally 
Alec Guinness, as a perniciously mud- 
dle-headed but somehow magnificent 
British commander, gives a towering 
performance for which he will receive, 
I trust, about the time these words are 
published, an Academy Award. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS (Para- 
mount).—To my considerable surprise 
I uiso liked this adaptation of a Eugene 
O’Neill play which for years has been 
considered virtually unscreenable. Ad- 
mittedly it is an appalling story in- 
volving greed, hatred among father 
and sons, adultery between the young- 
est son and his youthful new step- 
mother and infanticide. (Devotees of 
light entertainment take note.) 

The problem of transferring it to the 
screen is not precisely a moral one: 
O’Neill’s differentiation between good 
and evil is in this case both accurate 
and profound. Rather it is that, con- 
sidering the extra realism which the 
film medium demands over the stage, 
it would seem virtually impossible to 
establish a baleful enough atmosphere 
to make the subsequent happenings 
credible and meaningful. 

Scenarist Irwin Shaw and director 
Delbert Mann have met this challenge 
splendidly. From the _ interpolated 
opening sequence in which the dying 
mother shows her young son where 
his father hoards his gold and makes 
him swear to use it for himself alone, 
the twisted values that permeate 
Ephraim Cabot’s New England farm 
in 1850 are abundantly accounted for. 
And as that tyrannical, granite-hard 
old hypocrite, Burl Ives gives a won- 
derfully vigorous and repellent per- 
formance. 

According to director Mann, O’Neill 
himself first suggested changing the 
young third wife into a foreigner. Cer- 
tainly the fact that she was a penniless 
and lonely immigrant at a time when 
the position of a woman alone was al- 
most intolerable makes her terrible 
compromise for the sake of material 
security more believable. Under 
Mann’s_ sensitive direction Sophia 
Loren, whom I had not hitherto re- 
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garded as an actress, delivers a deeply 
felt, unglamorized and _ altogether 
credible characterization. Anthony 
Perkins, too, up to now a purveyor of 
coltish charm and adolescent confu- 
sion, adds an extra dimension to his 
acting range as the son. 

The picture is obviously for adults 
only and probably not for all of them. 
For those interested, however, it is a 
mature theme done with artistry and, 
under the circumstances, great re- 
straint. 


THE COWBOY (Columbia) dispatches 
eager-beaver tenderfoot Jack Lemmon 
on a cattle drive with tough trail boss 
Glenn Ford where the younger man 
is speedily disabused of his romantic 
notions about life on the range. 

In demolishing one set of myths 
about cowboys the handsomely put 
together Technicolor film actually re- 
places them with another set but the 
process is commendably interesting to 
watch. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (MGM). 
From an unusually good selection of 


movies this month I particularly liked 
this two and one-half hour adaptation 
of Dostoievsky’s classic novel. By con- 
servative estimate it would take a nine- 
hour film to do full justice to the novel. 
To achieve a comparatively normal 
running time scenarist-director Rich- 
ard Brooks has had to compress, skele- 
tonize, make one picture do the work 
of 10,000 words and practice other 
rigid disciplines. There has been in 
the process an inevitable foreshorten- 
ing of the minor characters as well as 
an occasional lapse in taste in the 
selection of pictorial images. 

In general though it is amazing how 
much of the book’s essence he has 
caught and how skillfully he has 
woven it into an absorbing, headlong 
narrative. Brooks has had invaluable 
assistance from an excellent cast: Yul 
Brynner as Dmitri, the great but great- 
hearted sinner who found regenera- 
tion when he was falsely accused of 
his father’s murder; Richard Basehart 
as the intellectual, atheist brother and 
William Shatner as the _ innocent, 
saintly one; Albert Salmi as the sinister 
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servant and presumed half-brother; 
Maria Schell and Claire Bloom as the 
two strikingly contrasted women; and 
Lee J. Cobb as the clownish, profligate 
father. 

Also contributing greatly to the 
over-all effect are the marvelously au- 
thentic -looking nineteenth - century 
Russian settings, costumes and entire 
physical production, the noisy but 
atmospheric musical score and some 
eerie, creative color photography 
which, not inappropriately, imparts a 
Walpurgis Night flavor to much of the 
proceedings. 


THE MERRY ANDREW (MGM) is a 
Danny Kaye musical comedy in color 
that has been booked into Radio City 
Music Hall for the Easter show. Very 
seldom does such a delightful and suit- 
able film present itself for a family 
holiday treat. 

The plot, which is not nearly so im- 
portant as the effervescent treatment, 
presents Danny as a timid English 
schoolmaster with an overbearing fa- 
ther (Noel Purcell), a rather dismal 
fiancée (Patricia Cutts) and a severely 
maladjusted outlook. In an effort to 
establish his worth as an individual 
he goes off, on a school holiday, to 
excavate for a Roman statue of Pan. 
He finds instead that a wandering 
circus has pitched its tent on the 
precise spot (and a more unstable sec- 
tion of British earth they couldn’t have 
found if they tried). The climactic 
tunneling accident finds Danny climb- 
ing out, obliviously and _ hilariously, 
into the middle of a lion taming act. 
It goes without saying, however, that 
our hero’s main discovery on his 
archeological field trip is not a piece 
of statuary but rather a winsome 
aerialist (Pier Angeli) who, along with 
the circus itself, proves to be a sure 
cure for maladjustments. 

Entirely aside from the story the film 
bubbles over with charm and with in- 
ventive comic touches. If I have a 
complaint, it is that Michael Kidd, di- 
recting his first movie following a 
career as a choreographer, has not in- 
cluded enough of his celebrated Seven 
Brides and Seven Brothers type of 
dancing. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO. — Doré 
Schary’s play about President Roose- 
velt is not about the statesman but the 
father of a family who was stricken 
with infantile paralysis in his summer 
home on an island in the Bay of Fundy 
on August 10, 1921. 

It ends on June 26, 1924, when, with 
the help of will power and some heavy 
leg braces, he was able to take the ten 
steps in Madison Square Garden that 
made it possible for him to nominate 
Al Smith for Governor at the Demo- 
cratic Convention. It is a direct and 
dramatic narrative of a man’s refusal 
to admit physical defeat and opens 
with a glimpse of Roosevelt in his 
vigorous prime, returning from a swim 
with his children to whom he begins 
assigning the parts in Julius Caesar 
scheduled for a reading that evening. 

Just before lunch he feels the pain 
in his back which is the presage of 
disaster. A month later he is being 
carried out on a homemade stretcher: 
“I’m convinced it’s the only way to 
travel,” he calls out to his wife and 
asks for his terrier. Thanks to the 
canniness of Louis Howe, Roosevelt’s 
great friend and political adviser, the 
stretcher was conveyed secretly to the 
mainland while the press met the regu- 
lar boat with the family. Thus the re- 
porters first saw the sick man com- 
fortably installed in his berth on the 
train. 

By the next spring Roosevelt in his 
New York house, had become an adept 
in maneuvering a wheel chair, and 
Roosevelt and Howe had quashed Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Senior’s suggestion that her 
son take over his father’s avocation of 
a country squire in Hyde Park. In 
fact, Howe had arranged that young 
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Mrs. Roosevelt keep the name before 
the public with countless speaking en- 
gagements at all manner of meetings. 
Meanwhile what it meant to an active, 
ambitious man to be immobilized from 
the waist down is disclosed in some 
devastating scenes: one when he 
shows his wife how he has calmed 
his own panic about fire by learning 
to drag himself backward on the floor 
on his hands and another when, alone, 
he tries to pull himself up from the 
chair on his crutches and falls flat- 
only to try again. The only political 
visitor besides Al Smith is the man, 
so adroitly dismissed, who is rabble- 
rousing against Smith as a Catholic. 

Henry Jones gives an admirable pic- 
ture of the caustic and loyal Howe 
who replies to Mrs. James Roosevelt’s 
chilly inquiry about his asthma, “I’d 
be lonesome without it.” Anne Sey- 
mour shows the elder Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
intolerance of politics and her pos- 
sessiveness—only her charm is lack- 
ing. Mary Fickett’s Eleanor Roosevelt 
is charmingly unaffected and direct 
and selflessly patient with “Mamma.” 
In his superb portrait study, Ralph 
Bellamy has captured not only the 
voice and intonation, but the Roose- 
velt spirit. When he stands in his 
braces on his crutches in Madison 
Square Garden, the audience cheers— 
not a Democrat — but a brave man. 
This is a play for everyone and every- 
one, judging from the line at the box 
office, is determined to see it.—At the 
Cort. 


TWO FOR THE SEESAW.—A new pro- 
ducer, a new author, and a new di- 
rector —- Fred Coe, William Gibson, 
Arthur Penn — have just chalked up 
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success in a most difficult type of play 
—a play with a cast of two. Rever- 
berations of Pygmalion are heard in 
the story of a sophisticated lawyer 
from Michigan and a girl who talks 
unadulterated Bronx; Gittel Mosca’s 
speech being almost more uncouth 
than Eliza’s: “How did you ever learn 
it?” “I lived in the Bronx,” said Gittel. 
That was when she was Anna Maria 
Italiano, which she has changed to a 
banal “Anne Bancroft”. But whatever 
she calls herself, Anna or Anne, she 
can act and act well enough to hold 
her own with an actor as accomplished 
as Henry Fonda. 

The entire action of the play takes 
place in two rooms which George Jen- 
kins, the designer, has set on either 
side of the stage with the profile of 
New York’s skyline rising behind them 
and city noises blaring out between 
scenes. -To avoid monotony, the two 
rooms are seen during the play at dif- 
ferent angles—a variation which is 
said to require eighteen stage hands. 

Jerry Ryan was a country boy who 
won a rich man’s daughter at college. 
For eight years he trod on success, 
then his wife left him and everything 
crumbled. As an unknown young law- 
yer, New York’s Sunday loneliness en- 
velops him until in desperation he 
finds out from an acquaintance the 
telephone number of the odd little girl 
they had met at dinner. Then the scene 
shifts to Gittel’s flat. Gittel is a kind- 
hearted gamin; a dancer with an ulcer. 
Jerry’s wife had given him everything 
she wanted for herself. Gittel has a 
child’s generosity. When she is very 
sick, he nurses her. Then she moves 
into his rooms but when she suggests 
marriage, Jerry finds that he and his 
wife had something together that can 
never be duplicated. Gittel moves out 
and Jerry goes back to Michigan. It 
is good news to have the indissolubil- 
ity of marriage upheld but chastity 
is given a low rating, and so is Gittel’s 
vocabulary. 

The wit inherent to Pygmalion is 
lacking but there is the sensitive devel- 
opment of two characters. The pre- 
posterous relationship has left its mark 
for the better on both of them. Fonda 
gives one of his best performances. 
That he is completely natural sums up 
the intensive work he has put into the 


part. It is said he spent hours handling 
the telephone so as to show his reac- 
tion to various calls. It is the tele- 
phone which makes a play for two 
feasible. Two for a Seesaw has more 
lapses from good taste than dull mo- 
ments.—At the Booth. 


THE ENTERTAINER. — That “angry 
young man,” John Osborne certainly 
received a whacking accolade for his 
dramatic epitaph on the decease of 
vaudeville when Sir Laurence Olivier 
decided to appear as Archie Rice. To 
watch Sir Laurence impersonating a 
“hoofer,” twirling his cane, shoving 
his hat forward, singing into the mike 
and tap-dancing a routine might make 
the King of Thebes rejoice in blind- 
ness yet, although it fascinates the 
audience, it strangely enough brings 
little joy into the theater. Looking 
foxily intelligent in spite of his chatter, 
Sir Laurence, who impersonates 
Archie to the smallest snicker, hasn’t 
an ounce of that happy good nature 
which was the old timer’s vital asset. 
It may be, of course, that this was what 
Osborne and Olivier wanted to con- 
vey subtly—that in the second half of 
the twentieth century the art of happi- 
ness has vanished. 

The play alternates between the 
Variety stage and the shoddy lodgings 
where Archie lives with his father, a 
retired legitimate actor, his second 
wife, Phoebe, and their two sons, one 
of whom has gone to Suez, and the 
other who has just come out of jail as 
a Conscientious Objector. Jean, the 
stepsister, arriving from London, 
shares the family news with the audi- 
ence. 

As might be expected, Osborne 
hasn’t created a pleasant family al- 
bum. Jean and her stepmother always 
have a glass of gin in hand and every- 
one is drunk when the news comes of 
Micky’s death at Suez. By the final cur- 
tain, except for the old man who dies 
and Jean who returns to her fiancé in 
London, the Rices face ruin. Archie 
prefers anything to the ticket to 
Canada offered him by his brother. 

It is in these later scenes that Olivier 
comes into his own. Almost equally 
good is Brenda de Banzie whose fool- 
ish, kindly Phoebe draws most of the 
sympathy. Joan Plowright is stalwart 
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little Jean who apparently can drink 
endless gin with impunity. It has been 
generally suggested that in his dirge 
for vaudeville, Osborne had in mind an 
allegory of Britannia who, by the way, 
appears briefly in shadow as a nude. 
The Entertainer is by no means en- 
tertainment, nor is it very absorbing 
drama.—At the Royale. 


THE INFERNAL MACHINE.—The first 
play of the French poet, Jean Cocteau, 
to reach New York enjoys a singularly 
beautiful production at the Phoenix. 
The impossibility of escaping Fate is 
grimly proved and, while breaking up 
the unities of Sophocles into two acts 
and four scenes, we are shown how 
the tragedy began which comes to its 
climax in Oedipus Rex. Cocteau’s 
drama opens on the ramparts of 
Thebes where the ghost of King Laius 
has appeared to the sentinels, but when 
Queen Jocasta appears with old Teires- 
ias, the High Priest, the poor frantic 
ghost can get no audience; the Queen 
is much more interested in a hand- 
some soldier! Next we are introduced 
to the Sphinx who, when not in the 
public eye, is a woman who regrets 
the many wayfarers who have failed 
to guess her riddle and have been de- 
voured by Anubis, the Egyptian jackal- 
headed God of the Dead, her attendant 
deity. 

When handsome young Oedipus 
comes along, the Sphinx makes sure he 
knows her riddle in advance but 
Oedipus, an arrogant fellow, gives her 
no thanks and marches on to Thebes 
leaving two implacable enemies be- 
hind him. In the bridal chamber of 
Queen Jocasta and Oedipus, it is ap- 
parent that a beautiful queen can still 
be enchanting to a youth young enough 
to be her son. Oedipus basks in the 
sunshine of his success but Jocasta 
feels a portent of danger. The last 
scene is where the Sophocles tragedy 
begins on the steps of the Theban pal- 
ace years later where the old shepherd 
identifies King Oepidus as the baby 
he had rescued, whom King Laius, 
warned by the oracle, had left on the 
mountain to die and who has grown 
up as the youth who inadvertently 
killed a stranger who was Laius, his 
father; who guessed the Sphinx’ rid- 
dle, and has married his mother, Jo- 


casta. With the long red scarf on 
which Teiresias tripped, Jocasta hangs 
herself. Oedipus tears out his eyes. 
Cocteau wisely follows Sophocles 
quite closely. 

John Kerr is best in the early scenes 
as Oedipus when he is breathing vic- 
tory. The last scene has taxed the 
power of the world’s greatest actors 
and he meets the challenge gamely. As 
Jocasta, June Havoc shows every facet 
of vanity slowly corroded by fear. Ben 
Ami is impressive as the shepherd and 
Earle Hyman as the ghost of Laius. 
As the Sphinx, Joan McCraken has 
stage presence and a dancer’s dignity, 
but her pleasant face is a handicap. 
The stage design by Ming Cho Lee is re- 
markably fine—so are the costumes by 
Alvin Colt. The Infernal Machine was 
directed by Herbert Berghof.—At the 
Phoeniz. 


THE KING’S STANDARDS. — The 
Worker-Priests’ movement begun in 
France in 1943 in the hope of combat- 
ting Communism by having self-sup- 
porting priests live and work among 
the poor, provoked a torrent of dis- 
cussion which had small repercussion 
over here when the Holy See revoked 
the permission it had granted for the 
work. That was in 1954 when Costa 
du Rels’ play opens in the cheap lodg- 
ing of Jean-Pierre, a young Dominican, 
who is a laborer at a neighboring 
foundry. Exhausted by the work, he 
is happy in the few friends he has 
made, especially a young Communist 
and his girl. His fellow worker, Luc, 
is, on the contrary, delighted with his 
seafaring life on a barge and is plan- 
ning a great future of social service 
for himself and Jean-Pierre when in 
walks an older priest with the order 
for them to return to their monastery. 

Father Laboureur, Luc’s former pro- 
fessor, is shocked to discover that Luc 
has already been arrested for his ac- 
tive part in the waterfront strike. He 
does his best to explain the necessity 
of obedience and the pervasive dan- 
gers of a secularistic and political 
viewpoint surrounding their priest- 
hood. As in Hochwalder’s play of the 
Jesuit missions in Paraguay, The 
Strong Are Lonely, the conflict is one 
of conscience. Can Jean-Pierre and 
Luc desert the people who have placed 
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all their faith in them? Lue can’t face 
the downfall of all his hopes. He sails 
away on his barge. Jean-Pierre, in 
spiritual desolation, after promising 
his neighbors not to leave them, de- 
cides he must be true to his vows. 

As is usual, Blackfriars has staged 
an excellent production with Paul 
Eaton as Jean-Pierre and Emmett Bain 
as Luc. Gallic audiences.delight in 
logical argument and American audi- 
ences can gain insight into a very pro- 
vocative subject thanks to a very good 
cast.—At Blackfriars. 


OH CAPTAIN! — The most successful 
case of bigamy in theatrical annals is, 
of course, that of Junius Brutus Booth 
who kept two wives and eleven chil- 
dren in complete ignorance of one an- 
other for twenty-one years on either 
side of the Atlantic. In Oh Captain! 
Captain Henry St. James not only made 
use of the English Channel but with 
its connivance he led three lives: a 
sublime domestic one with his little 
wife in a Surrey cottage; an autocratic 
nautical one on his Channel freighter 
and a passionately artistic one with 
his Bobo in Montmartre. A musical 
elaboration of the screen play The Cap- 
tain’s Paradise which featured Alec 
Guinness, José Ferrer, the producer, is 
fortunate in finding a marvelously 
nimble substitute for Guinness in Tony 
Randall who cannot only sing and act 
but is able to be a partner to Danilova, 
in a charming little Parisian interlude. 

Jacquelyn McKeever is charming 
as Mrs. St. James who is smart enough 
to win a competition which entitles 
her to a trip to Paris but so unreward- 
ing is virtue that it only entitles her 
to one mauve suit—in which she looks 
very chic while sinful -Bobo has 
change after change of expensive ap- 
parel. The sets by Jo Mielziner—in 
which cottages vanish into thin air 
and properties come rolling in by 
themselves — and the costumes with 
theme of mauve by Miles White add a 
great deal as does a pleasant score. 
Not much aid is the dialogue with 


such gems as: “She can cook up the 
kippers but she can’t kick up the 
capers.” The ending is sentimental. All 
is forgiven.—Alt the Alvin. 


MARCEL MARCEAU.—The great mime 
returned for a limited engagement at 
City Center with Gilles Segal. Intrin- 
sically a poet, Marceau is supreme in 
the abstract. His “Youth, Maturity, 
Old Age and Death” is a poem in sculp- 
ture; his moods are lyrics. His “David 
and Goliath” still remains his highest 
comedy. Gilles Segal is an actor. His 
“Underwater Fishing” makes one see 
the fishes; his “Puppeteer” is full of 
pathos and the “Rooster” full of 
comedy. Together, Marceau and Segal 
bring cheers for their “Bicycle Rac- 
ing.” We trust they tour the country. 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL. — The name 
belies it, for the title is relevant not 
to a lady but to a boxer! An earnest 
and rich young Hercules who is the 
hero takes up boxing to gain standing 
with the tough little boys in the Set- 
tlement House who ignore him and 
although the Manager’s very pretty 
secretary does her best to dissuade 
him, the hero soon decides to make 
boxing his career. With periodic 
punctuality, he is knocked out in the 
rings of six different cities until a 
kindly Negro fighter decides to give 
him a bout. That settles it. The hero’s 
morale mounts till it drives his big 
body to victory. The tough little boys 
cheer him; only the secretary tune- 
fully regrets the career that may mar 
his beauty. 

Steve Forrest is handsome as the 
hero; Mindy Carson piquant as the sec- 
retary; Jack Warden offers rather 
routine comedy as the Manager who 
has a weakness for blondes, and one 
of the blondes is Mara Lynn, a very 
good dancer. “Uh Huh, Oh Yeah” is 
the most rhythmic number sung by the 
little boys as they balance on the “The 
Jungle” in their playground. The 
Eckarts have designed some clever 
sets.—At the Broadway. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


MOOLTIKI 

by Rumer Godden 

Viking. $3.50 
This rather mixed collection of stories, 
sketches, and poems has little unity 
other than that provided by the au- 
thentic background of India and the 
clear precision of Miss Godden’s style. 
Everywhere the Indian character is 
perceived with gentle irony. “The 
Oyster,” for example, is a civilized, 
richly atmospheric contrast of Western 
and Eastern ways of life. “Mooltiki,” 
the title story, “The Wild Duck,” and 
“The Little Black Ram” are vignettes 
of nature in wild Indian fastnesses. 

The poems and many of the stories 
reflect the life in Kashmir, a life of 
people in houseboats and _ roving 
Northern tribes, one quite different 
from that of Southern India, a region 
more familiar in literary treatment. 
Speaking of literary treatment, it 
would be hard for anyone writing in 
English of India to escape the Kipling 
influence. Miss Godden almost escapes, 
though here and there is a reminis- 
cence, especially in the animal stories. 
The poems are fresh and true with one 
notable exception, “Kashmir Winter,” 
whose first line, “Big Sister, Hungry 
Sister, and the Greedy Dwarf of Ice,” 
gives the game away. 

This collection is for the most part 
lively, original and well worth read- 
ing about a world where the peoples 
of the East are claiming more than 
ever before a large share of our inter- 
est and understanding. 


SO BRIEF A SPRING 

by Claude Manceron 

Putnam. $4.95 
Paul Toussaint, “a Jacobin waif,” son 
of Citizen Pierre Toussaint, printer 


and former revolutionary, tells this 
story of his friends and companions 
during certain weeks in the France of 
1815. The friends come together with 
a magnificent idea. They are going to 
rescue Napoleon from his exile in 
Elba, return him to his throne, which 
will be the throne of a democratic, re- 
publican empire, Things start off 
briskly; they murder a rich enemy of 
the people to finance their expedition. 
Then everything goes wrong. But not 
quite. Unaided by them, Napoleon has 
escaped from Elba and is making his 
way through France. They capture a 
city from the weak forces of ““The Pig” 
(King Louis XVIII) and declare for the 
Emperor. 

So far there has been incident 
enough for a dozen novels, but things 
are only beginning. Paul and Mar- 
jolaine, a daughter of a marquis, find 
themselves in Paris, in love, and in 
danger. One adventure succeeds an- 
other—the spirit of Dumas, not Tol- 
stoy, is at the helm here—as Paul and 
his friends masquerade as Royalists in 
order to assist the Bonapartists. Their 
biggest success comes in foiling a re- 
volt against the now enthroned Napo- 
leon. Seldom have history and ro- 
mantic highjinks been so brilliantly 
wedded as in these exciting pages. 
To avoid the charge, and the reproach 
to their consciences, that their in- 
trigues brought about the deaths 
and betrayals of many just for their 
own selfish romantic ends, (the Church 
but not the State recognized their mar- 
riage, and Napoleon was the State) 
Paul agrees to one final sacrifice, one 
final triumph, as he hurries to that 
Belgian village with the French name, 
Waterloo. The famous One Hundred 
Days go by like a weekend in this fast, 
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frenzied, and eminently readable ac- 
count. 


A NOTE OF GRACE 

by Betty Singleton 

World. $3.50 
When the fire burned their chapel it 
seemed that the Sisters would have to 
give up their aged charges and disband 
their community. Monsignor told them 
that there could be no help from the 
diocese, and that they would not be 
permitted to put on a public drive. 
Not that a drive would do these 
shunned ‘‘Romans’’ any good in 
their very Protestant pocket of Eng- 
land. 

But Sister Ignatius, a woman of 
strength and formidable will, a nun 
capable of “magnificent despotism,” 
asked for time. When the money sent 
by friends proved inadequate, she re- 
ceived permission for the nuns them- 
selves to do the rebuilding. Luckily 
Mr. Gedge, a local contractor and a 
prominent Methodist, became _ inter- 
ested in the project. He knew he was 
an “outsized mutt” for helping, espe- 
cially when he lost a very desirable 
contract by doing so and _ nearly 
wrecked the happiness of his family. 
How Sister Ignatius and Mr. Gedge, 
helped by some miraculous coinci- 
dences or coincidental miracles, won 
makes for a delightful story. 

As an Anglican, the author, had to do 
“an enormous amount of research” on 
things Catholic. Her Sister Ignatius is 
more than the product of research—a 
great deal of tact, sympathy, and im- 
aginative power went into making this 
very human, very real nun whose zeal 
almost led to her undoing. A Note of 
Grace is a gracious and _ grace-full 
book. 


A WINTER AWAY 

by Elizabeth Fair 

Rinehart. $3.50 
The modern novel of English country 
life written in the manner of Jane 
Austen has become an established and 
accepted form. Though the present 
attempt is slight, its characters stock, 
and its situations hoary, it nevertheless 
has much of the charm of the genre. 
The young girl — Maud Ansdell — her 
visit away from home, the crusty, dif- 
ficult employer, the plot involving two 


young men, one truly worthy, one un- 
trustworthy and rejected, are elements 
tried and true which will stil! serve as 
the structure of an amusing tale. 

Maud has her trials while she is at 
Combe Cottage with its two spinsters, 
her cousin Alice and the formidable 
Miss Conway, a food faddist. Mr. Fen- 
iston, Maud’s employer, is a source of 
problems too as he potters around in 
his old, run-down estate. Then Maud 
has the task of choosing between shy, 
intelligent Oliver and his more ob- 
viously charming cousin Charles. 
Others in the mildly complicated plot 
are Ensie and her new suitor, the 
curate. All play their part in the in- 
nocuous little tale which is clever 
and light enough to sustain an airy, 
witty plot of psychological cross-pur- 
poses. 


TALES OF A FLIER’S FAITH 

by Ed Mack Miller 

Doubleday. 83.50 
The stories of Mr. Ed Mack Miller have 
been appearing under his own name 
and such pseudonyms as Mack Costi- 
gan, Ward Mack, and Mack Regan, in 
several Catholic and secular magazines 
in the past few years. It is good to 
have a collection of his best stories, 
all of them based on the author’s long 
experience as an airline and military 
jet pilot. He uses technical terms with 
restraint and quiet authority; even the 
most determinedly earthbound reader 
should feel at home in Mr. Miller’s 
cockpit. 

“Faith is the flier, and the flier is 
faith,” the author says in his introduc- 
tion. In many of these stories the con- 
nection between a flier’s Catholic faith 
and his flying faith is direct and un- 
mistakable. In “Decision for a Star” 
a one-star general finds that “when he 
had begun to hide his strong faith, 
worrying more about a promotion, the 
reason for a promotion had disap- 
peared, for he had lost his intellectual 
vigor.” Both “First Communion Day” 
and “Race with Death” show the chal- 
lenge of the faith of other working 
changes in the protagonists. In 
“Scramble” a chaplain’s prayer helps 
an embittered pilot to recover from the 
effects of a “Dear John letter.” 

Motives and values are sky-clear in 
this book of stories, and though there 
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is sentiment, Mr. Miller banks in time 
to avoid sentimentality. At least three 
of the stories are fantasy or science 
fiction, an unexpected vein which the 
author works with verve and imagina- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt of Mr. 
Miller’s themes and values in these 
stories, just as there can be no gain- 
saying their effectiveness as sheer 
storytelling. 


ANGEL OF THE DELTA 
by Edward F. Murphy 
Hanover House. $3.95 


To his growing gallery of New Orleans 
figures Father Murphy now adds, in a 
kind of novelized biography, that of 
Margaret Gaffney Haughery. 

In a prefatory note the author tells 
that there stands on the Crescent Bend 
of the Mississippi a public monument 
whose pedestal carries one word: 
MARGARET. His novel is the life 
story of this woman, the first woman 
to whom the South raised a public 
memorial. 

When Margaret Gaffney arrived in 
New Orleans in 1835 she was a young 
girl. She had come with her parents 
from Ireland a few years before. Only 
part of the family could come; broth- 
ers and sisters were left behind until 
they could be sent for. But Margaret’s 
parents died in Baltimore, and a 
brother went West to seek his fortune. 
Margaret came with her ailing and 
weak-willed husband to what was to 
be a long life of suffering, sorrow, and 
triumph. Her husband and their infant 
child both died, and Margaret was 
henceforth to devote her life, as beggar 
and businesswoman, to the care of 
orphans. She endeared herself to the 
citizens of the Delta by the fearless 
way she stood up to “Beast” Butler, 
brutal Union general who occupied 
New Orleans during the Civil War. 

This is a moving story, and Fa- 
ther Murphy tells it well, letting 
Margaret speak and act for herself. 
Margaret was a complex character of 
fiery Irish temper—as “Beast” Butler 
himself found out — and of Christian 
meekness. Her story and the story of 
New Orleans’ “Irish Channel” are for- 
gotten bits of American history well 
worth rescuing from oblivion. 
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THE AMERICAN CAUSE 

by Russell Kirk 

Regnery. $3.50 
In his first chapter Russell Kirk in- 
cludes these statements: “The Commu- 
nist and the Nazi and the Fascist have 
drawn their strength from faith in 
their ideas, evil though most of their 
ideas have been. When a Chinese 
peasant conscripted to fight in Korea 
has more faith in his ideology than we 
have in our ancient principles, and 
when a hastily drilled Communist in- 
doctrinator can bewilder and subdue 
even American university graduates 
by his arguments, then our American 
cause is in great peril.” Unless you 
are a university teacher, you will per- 
haps not realize how terribly true 
those statements are as a result of the 
teaching in our high schools, colleges 
and universities. Many of our social 
science teachers are so indoctrinated 
with cheap liberalism that they sneer 
at American patriotism and American 
capitalism as equals in evil. Crack- 
pot teachers have destroyed the faith 
of many young Americans in their own 
nation. All politicians are depicted as 
crooks; the “unselfish” doctrines of 
socialism are made very appealing. 

Russell Kirk does his best to blast 
such ideas out of the minds of his 
readers. Some will consider him dis- 
gustingly sane and conservative and 
Christian. He states plainly that every 
person has a soul, a distinct essence, 
that is precious to God. He maintains 
that all men are brothers in a mystical, 
spiritual kinship in Christ. He affirms 
that man has a dignity that is con- 
ferred upon him by God, and that 
without God, there can be no human 
dignity. If God is denied, he reminds 
us, “then men and women merely are 
bitterly competing little organisms, 


with no moral obligations to one an- 
other.” He explains in detail why 
Communism does make an appeal to 
some people, but he is sympathetic to 
those who have been ensnared by its 
false promises. Regarding the Com- 
munists, he observes: “For love, they 
substitute hatred; for the uncertain- 
ties of a free society, the certain slav- 
ery of a Communist society.” If you 
are not a Communist, you will like this 
book which puts into hard-hitting 
words many of your thoughts and con- 
victions about the gift that is repre- 
sented by life in the United States. 
PAuL Kintery, PH.D. 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES: 
The Life of Cardinal Wolsey 

by Charles W. Ferguson 

Little, Brown. $6.00 
In 1471 there was born to a wool mer- 
chant of Ipswich a son, Thomas Wol- 
sey. This scion of an undistinguished 
family climbed slowly but surely 
through University and Church to an 
important position under the business- 
like Henry VII. Finally under Henry 
VIII he managed to become the one 
indispensable man—a Cardinal of the 
Church, Lord Chancellor of England, 
for all practical purposes the ruler of 
his country, and arbiter of European 
affairs. Then Wolsey failed to satisfy 
his king in the great divorce affair, 
and all that he had been was swept 
away over night. 

Mr. Ferguson is a senior editor of 
the Reader’s Digest. But if he has 
brought the popularity of that publica- 
tion to this life of Wolsey, he has done 
so with no sacrifice of historical seri- 
ousness. Working from primary 
sources, he has given us the fruit of 
long research and a lifetime interest 
in his subject. 
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He is especially interested in the 
attempt to understand this man who 
has left so little record of the inner 
springs of his activity. Ambition, of 
course, was there. An ambition, Fer- 
guson thinks, that was based on the 
insecurity of a nouveau arrivé. A man 
of tremendous ability, Wolsey was yet 
strangely blind to the underswell of 
forces that molded the future. The 
need for a real reform of the Church 
and the role of the new nationalism 
were equally beyond his ken. De- 
voted to his king, he was also devoted 
to the supra-national ideal of a united 
Christendom under the Papacy. To 
this dual allegiance his downfall must 
ultimately be attributed. Aware of 
the consequences, Wolsey deliberately 
refused to resolve the legatine nullity 
trial in Henry’s favor, remanding the 
proceedings to the Pope’s judgment. 
Thus the man to whom Machiavelli 
could have given no lessons ultimately 
perished for a principle. That is what 
makes Wolsey’s life a tragedy, a com- 
plex picture drawn not in black and 
white but in multiple shades of gray. 

Of the many excellent features of 
this biography, the handling of the 
web of previous English history and 
contemporary European affairs is 
certainly noteworthy. The author 
gives a meaning and direction to the 
mass of details with which he is en- 
cumbered. This reviewer was disap- 
pointed that Ferguson took no note of 
Philip Hughes’ thesis, well-documented 
in his Reformation in England, that 
Clement VII’s tergiversation in the 
divorce affair was dictated, not by 
subservience to Charles V, but by a 
quite contrary bias in favor of Henry. 
Hughes maintains that the divorce 
should have been immediately settled 
in Catherine’s favor, that Clement 
thoroughly understood this fact, and 
that in spite of Charles he did his 
best to wriggle out of or postpone the 
inevitable decision in favor of the 
Queen. It would have been interesting 
to know Ferguson’s opinion of this 
new interpretation of the Pope’s ac- 
tivities. 

Among historical writers Ferguson 
has created a new Wolsey: one who 
provokes our sympathy if not our 
admiration. This is no mean feat to 
have accomplished in so well-traveled 
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a field. It can only be attributed to a 
rare combination of erudition and un- 
derstanding that makes for biography 
at its best. 

Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


UNESCO: PURPOSE, 
PROGRESS, PROSPECTS 

by Walter H. C. Laves 

and Charles A. Thomson 

Indiana Univ. Press. $7.50 
The authors of this survey of 
UNESCO’s first ten years are well 
equipped for their task. Mr. Laves 
was deputy director general of 
UNESCO for three years, and both he 
and Mr. Thomson served on U. S. 
delegations to various UNESCO meet- 
ings. The book is not an official his- 
tory, but it has many of the charac- 
istics and defects of official history, 
tending to become a catalog of the 
thousands of activities in~ which 
UNESCO has been involved, and eval- 
uating each from the viewpoint of 
the organization itself rather than 
from that of the people whom it exists 
to serve. 

This is not meant as a condemna- 
tion of the book. It is an,excellent 
work as a summary of the things 
UNESCO has done and its reasons for 
doing them. But it hardly enables the 
reader to reach value judgments. He 
is overwhelmed by the mass of mate- 
rial and left to his own devices to 
decide how much was worth while, 
how much harmless and how much 
undesirable. 

Their problem, of course, was simi- 
lar to UNESCO’s own basic problem, 
and they have approached it in much 
the same way as UNESCO did — by 
ignoring it. The task given UNESCO 
was to teach men everywhere to live 
on a material, social and cultural level 
proper to a normal development of 
their faculties, and then to teach them 
the truth and thereby free them from 
hatred and fear so that they could 
live together as brothers in peace. 

This transcendental task requires a 
philosophy, a definition of ends and a 
set of principles by which to judge 
the morality of means and _ their 
functional value. The first director 
general, Julian Huxley, saw this. He 
proposed something he called world 
scientific humanism, a_ naturalistic 
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and relativistic philosophy which de- 
nied God or at least denied his im- 
portance. UNESCO refused to ap- 
prove, but Huxley nevertheless gave 
the tone to the organization in its first 
efforts and to the thousand-strong 
secretariat which he assembled. 

I think it is a pity that Mr. Laves and 
Mr. Thomson made no effort to assess 
the harm done by this approach which 
created understandable opposition and 
suspicion among millions of potential 
well-wishers. A residue still remains 
in world opinion, though Huxley’s suc- 
cessors, Torres Bodet of Mexico and 
Luther Evans of the U. S., have worked 
hard to allay it. Though the theoretical 
problem remains unsolved and is in 
fact insoluble while the world is di- 
vided into mutually incompatible phi- 
losophies, they found an area of agree- 
ment on the basis of common practical 
ideas for improving living conditions 
and expanding education and science. 

I find it strange, too, that the authors 
do not discuss the world-wide body 
which has for many centuries been 
pursuing the objects for which 
UNESCO was created. One might have 
forgiven the Catholic Church for re- 
garding UNESCO as an interloper in a 
field in which it had an unique record, 
and still more for concluding that a 
body with the orientation which Hux- 
ley gave UNESCO was hopelessly per- 
verted and unacceptable. What is re- 
markable is that, on the contrary, the 
Holy See has consistently supported 
and cooperated with all UNESCO pro- 
grams that promised to advance hu- 
man welfare. Today the Vatican has 
a permanent representative accredited 
to UNESCO, many Catholic organiza- 
tions have formal relationships, and 
there is intimate cooperation in ac- 
tivities at all cultural levels, and par- 
ticularly in the mission fields where 
UNESCO is playing an important part. 
No book on UNESCO can be con- 
sidered complete which neglects to 
report on this area of amazing achieve- 
ment. Gary MacEorn, Px.D. 


GOD AND THE WAYS OF KNOWING 
by Jean Daniélou 
Meridian. $3.75 
In this valuable book about God and 
our knowledge of Him, Father Jean 
Daniélou discusses successively the 


God of the religions, of the philoso- 
phers, of faith, of Jesus Christ, of the 
Church, and of the mystics. The fa- 
mous Jesuit theologian manifests a 
mind at once remarkably contempo- 
rary and wonderfully versed in the 
lore of the ancient religions, the Bible, 
the Church fathers, and the scholastic 
philosophers and theologians. His 
aim, he says, is “to place religions 
and philosophies, the Old Testament 
and the New, theology and mysticism, 
in their proper relationship with the 
knowledge of God.” 

The ways of knowing God may be 
considered speculatively and abstract- 
edly. But Daniélou, with full regard 
for speculative distinctions, prefers to 
approach his subject historically and 
concretely. God has spoken to all men 
through creation, and to some through 
philosophy. He has spoken through 
His prophets, through His _ Son, 
through His Church. The _ voices 
through which God has reached man 
are sometimes rather sharply distin- 
guishable from one _ another; but 
sometimes one voice only re-echoes 
another, as the Church _ re-echoes 
Christ. For our better understanding 
of God’s word, Daniélou has inter- 
related the different voices through 
which God has spoken to man. “We 
should wish above all,” he writes, “in 
a world from which God seems to be 
absent, to restore the progressive 
stages by which He manifests Himself, 
and by which He can be rediscov- 
ered.” 

This book can be stimulating for 
specialists and instructive for those 
non-specialists who will travel the 
difficult intellectual paths which it il- 
luminates. The translation is quite 
readable; but one wonders whether 
the translator has always rendered 
Daniélouw’s own expressions with 
exactness, as when, for example (p. 
198), he says that the Word of God 
“possesses a substance distinct from 
that of the Father.” 

Rev. BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


THE NAKED GOD 

by Howard Fast 

Praeger. $3.95 
For years Howard Fast served the 
Communist Party with his novels and 
histories, and his influence spread 
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deep into the intellectual life of Amer- 
ica. He began the drift into Commu- 
nism when the librarian of the Harlem 
branch of the New York Public library 
urged him to read Shaw’s An Intelli- 
gent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism; then in 1943, while in the 
army he joined the Party in the con- 
viction that “only through this Party 
could peace, socialism and the brother- 
hood of man come to this earth,” and 
that only the Communists were really 
| fighting Fascism. He remained in the 
Party for years after he had begun 
to have doubts about Communism 
(“the naked god’), because (1) he 
believed that the end justifies the 
means, and (2) he was convinced that 
to leave the Party was to become a re- 
actionary, a stool pigeon, a “profes- 
sional anti-Communist.” 

When Khrushchev detailed Stalin’s 
crimes in his famous secret speech, 
Fast’s disillusionment reached the 
heights, although he still did not quit 
the party. A close friend, “a woman 
of intelligence, talent and public posi- 
tion, married to a world-renowned 
scholar,” pleaded with him not to be- 


lieve “State Department forgeries or 


anti-Soviet slanders.” Fast decided to 
wait a year. Meantime he brooded 
over the Party’s refusal to endorse 
what he thought was his best book, 
Startacus; and the events in Hungary, 
together with the defections from 
Communism of Alfred Kantorowicz 
and John Gates, and Soviet anti-Semit- 
ism induced him to make the break. 

Fast relates the reactions of 
“wealthy upper-middle class people” 
to the defections of Gates and Joseph 
Clark (Daily Worker foreign editor) : 
“..,. the wealthy owner of a chain of 
restaurants” called Gates a “traitor, 
opportunist and renegade”; “a mil- 
lionaire factoring banker referred to 
Joseph Clark ... screaming as he did 
so, as a ‘lousy agent of the F.B.I.’”; 
“another woman slipped off her five 
thousand-dollar mink coat as she said: 
‘It has to be one way, the only way. 
You’re going to have civil war, barri- 
cades, and the workers are going to 
have to fight and die until blood runs 
like water in the streets .. .’”; “a 
businessman ... whose wife carried 
a price tag of ten thousand dollars in 
gown and jewels on the hoof as she 


stood, raged at me: ‘So what if twenty- 
five thousand people died in Hungary! 
You’ve got to pay a price for this kind 
of thing.’ ” 

Yet Fast still believes that workers 
in the United States are little better 
off than in the Soviet Union, and his 
Marxist education has left its marks. 
Socialist humanism is his religion. 
Speaking of the USSR, he declares: 
“Rid of their parasitic burden of the 
Communist Party, given a democratic 
government upon their socially owned 
base, they could in short order turn 
their land into a garden of plenty.” 

He has left the Party, but makes it 
clear that he won’t help his govern- 
ment “persecute” Communists; he 
won’t be a “stool pigeon.” Perhaps 
several years from now Fast can write 
a more revealing book, after he has 
traveled the full journey. 

ANTHONY T. BouscAREN, PH.D. 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

by Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 

Bruce. $4.25 
Father Wuellner, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is thoroughly acquainted 
with the various schools of thought 
that have existed down through the 
ages. In this volume he puts philoso- 
phy to work. He applies its findings 
in a very clear and practical way to 
man’s everyday existence. 

From the vast storehouse of human 
speculation the author has assembled 
what is good and true and shows how 
it can be helpful to a better under- 
standing of our being, and how it can 
also assist in the attainment of a fuller 
and more noble life. 

While the theme is not primarily 
apologetic, Father Wuellner reminds 
his readers that any philosophy which 
rests on human authority alone is by 
iis very nature limited and will in- 
evitably propose far more problems 
than it can ever hope to solve. One 
must turn therefore to the Divine 
Teacher for the ultimate solutions, for 
Christ, the Son of God, is the one True 
Light that shines in darkness. 

A Christian Philosophy of Life is 
for the general reader who likes to 
take time out to think things over. 
It is especially recommended to stu- 
dents in some secular colleges who are 
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exposed to, and at times beguiled by, 
a sophisticated sleight of hand ped- 
antry frequently palmed off as Pro- 
fundity Personified. 

Rev. JUSTIN O’BrRIEN, C.S.P. 


THE DIARY OF HELENA MORLEY 
trans. by Elizabeth Bishop 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.75 
Perhaps it is because the author of 
The Diary of HelenaMorley didn’t have 
the slightest intention of writing a 
book that she so skillfully succeeded 
in doing so! Translated by Elizabeth 
Bishop from the original Minha Vida 
de Menina published in 1942, the diary 
is an account of a young girl’s life in 
a small Brazilian village, exciting in 
its day-by-day routine, colorful in its 
matter-of-factness, and wise in _ its 
youthful honesty. 

The sometimes humorous, some- 
times pathetic, but always engrossing 
incidents take place during the years 
1893 to 1895 in a diamond-mining 
town named Diamantina. There is an 
English father who insists that his 
little girl learn his language, a Spanish 
mother, a doting and truly grand 
grandmother, teasing cousins, flirting 
aunts, and chicken-stealing neighbors, 
all of whom come vigorously to life not 
only as they existed in reality, but 
as adorned by the imagination and ob- 
servations of a 12 year-old girl. A 
reader would have to search many a 
library shelf to find a more charming, 
moving and delightful book. If you 
haven’t read The Diary of Helena Mor- 
ley you should treat yourself to this 
rare literary pleasure. 

JEANNE Davis. 


AMERICA AND THE FIGHT 
FOR IRISH FREEDOM: 1860-1922 
by Charles Callan Tansill 
Devin-Adair. $7.50 
This volume comes from a pro‘essor 
of American history at Georgetown 
University who, incidentally, is grand- 
son of an ardent Fenian. Author of a 
dozen earlier volumes, holding de- 
grees from several American and 
European universities, ripened by 
service as technical adviser to a U. S. 
Senate Committee and as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, he 
now writes on recent phases of Ire- 
land’s long struggle for self-determina- 


tion. Not all his readers will agree 
with him entirely; but at least he gives 
us a well-documented, carefully in- 
dexed work of 500 pages. 

In the introductory chapter his dis- 
approval of O’Connell’s policy of 
peaceful agitation is followed by a 
suggestion that the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Irish who starved to death 
might well have changed Ireland’s his- 
tory had they died battling, even un- 
armed, against their English oppres- 
sors. The rest of the book describes 
the conspicuous part played by the 
Irish in a series of clashes, or near 
clashes, between England and Amer- 
ica. We read first about the reinforc- 
ing of the Fenians by Irish-born vet- 
erans from both the northern and 
southern armies in the United States 
Civil War, and of England’s attempt 
to deny these naturalized “Irish-Amer- 
icans” their civil rights—habeas cor- 
pus for example—which was aban- 
doned after a sharp protest from the 
U. S. Secretary of State. Next we are 
reminded of the commotion due to 
pressure from the Irish and their po- 
litical allies in the ’eighties under 
Cleveland, when Sackville West, the 
British Minister in Washington, was 
declared persona non grata, and sent 
home because he had advised a voter 
to support the presidential candidate 
who favored England. Then we read 
that in the ’nineties—despite McKin- 
ley’s opposition—the Senate rejected 
England’s offer of an _ arbitration 
treaty. 

During the early years of the pres- 
ent century Daniel Cohalan and John 
Devoy in America helped “to keep 
alive a spirit of rebellion” in Ireland; 
and at the end of World War I, the 
outrageous conduct of the English 
Black and Tan forces in Ireland 
aroused so much world-wide indigna- 
tion that there seemed to be a good 
prospect of relief for the Irish, if 
President Wilson would present their 
case to the Peace Conference in Paris. 
But Wilson had already refused to en- 
dorse the plea for clemency to Roger 
Casement; and he followed the same 
line here. Our author gives interesting 
details of the controversy between De 
Valera and Judge Cohalan as to the 
best method of approaching Wilson. 
Neither of them could obtain results 
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for the reason, according to John 
Devoy, “that President Wilson hates 
the Irish with the implacable hatred 
of the Ulster Orangeman—the stock 
he came from.” 

Actually the author highlights the 
story of bitter quarrels, enabling peo- 
ple who once regarded the endless 
Irish-English feud as inexplicable, to 
understand why the Irish—even after 
becoming citizens of another country 

cherish undying resentment toward 
the race that for close to a thousand 
years has stood between them and 
self-determination. 

Rev. JosepH McSor ey, C.S.P. 


WHITE MAN, LISTEN 

by Richard Wright 

Doubleday. $3.00 
A series of lectures delivered in Italy, 
France, Germany, and Sweden during 
the years 1950-1956 culminated in this 
latest of Mr. Wright’s books. In 190 
pages of emotionally dripping jargon 
he attempts to convey his impressions 
of East-West, Negro-White relation- 
ships. 

The first chapter, which deals with 
the psychological reactions of op- 
pressed peoples, is the most interesting 
and at the same time the most vul- 
nerable to criticism. Since value judg- 
ments are only as valid as the premises 
on which they are based, Mr. Wright’s 
claim of being a rootless man and 
relatively free from dependence on 
emotional and ideological attachments 
needs some elaboration. 

The view which one takes of hu- 
man nature determines how one lives 
as a man, alone and with others. The 
basis of the psychology employed by 
the author in describing the reactions 
of oppressed peoples has its roots in 
a brand of psychology which flour- 
ished during the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth centuries, a psy- 
chology which divorced itself from 
philosophy and wedded itself to Posi- 
tivism. The author is rootless, there- 
fore, only in the sense that he has 
embraced a psychology of man which 
cannot give substance to his analysis 
because it does not consider the whole 
man. In addition, the entire book is 
an eloquent rebuttal to the author’s 
claim of needing few emotional at- 
tachments. 


Although Mr. Wright often obscures 
the very point he is trying to impress 
upon the reader by pulling striking 
phrases from his emotional first-aid 
kit, some of the author’s statements 
are worthy of more serious considera- 
tion on the part of any student of 
racial problems. His description of 
the Asian elite as a “marginal” group 
is a sociological analysis of some im- 
portance; the use of Negro literature 
as source material suggests a field for 
much-needed research; and his re- 
counting of the factors behind the na- 
tionalist uprising on the African Gold 
Coast is in many ways a legitimate 
criticism of theories on racial supe- 
riority. 

Mr. Wright is a militant foe of 
racism and seems convinced that he 
is doing what has to be done in order 
that the equality of man be accepted 
and practiced by all people, and espe- 
cially by white peoples. Unfortu- 
nately, however, his perspective of 
man is too narrow to contribute much 
to an analysis of a problem deserving 
of a more objective, factual, and schol- 
arly discussion. Only those with a 
sound philosophy of man can bring 
about the reforms in individuals and 
institutions necessary to solve this 
problem. A pale brand of humanism 
with a hysterical tic is not enough. 


Rosert H. AMUNDSON, PH.D. 


UNION 
IN MARITAL LOVE 


by MARC ORAISON 


A refreshingly frank and critical examination of 
the responsibilities as well as the privileges of 


marital love, this volume analyzes the sexual, 
psychological, and spiritual problems of the married 
state. The major concern of the writer is with the 
spiritual meaning of sex as an integral part of the 
divine plan for man and the world. This is a book 
for the truly Christian couple. Imprimatur $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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SAINT BERNADETTE 

by Margaret Trouncer 

Sheed & Ward. $3.75 
The events connected with the appari- 
tions of Our Blessed Lady to Berna- 
dette at Lourdes are fascinating in 
themselves and require little verbal 
embroidery to color their significance. 
The fact that the Mother of God ap- 
peared to an uneducated child in a 
grotto of rock and the she entrusted 
the child with a mission and message 
to the world, is so truly full of wonder 
that its telling can be difficult. Al- 
though Miss Trouncer’s Saint Berna- 
dette at times gives us a vivid picture 
of Bernadette the child and nun, and 
certainly encourages a great rever- 
ence for the miraculous occurrences 
at Lourdes, often it seems that the 
author portrays a Bernadette less vital 
than she really was. 

The book provides pleasant reading 
and provokes thought if the reader 
does not become too disturbed by the 
author’s style and tendency to unneces- 
sary adornment of an already exquisite 
picture. JEANNE Davis. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 
JOHN BANISTER TABB 

ed. by Francis E. Litz 

Newman, $3.00 
At last, after many years, an authori- 
tative collection of Father Tabb’s po- 
etry has appeared. The blind poet- 
priest of Maryland, the lapidary of 
exquisite quatrains and brief poems 
has, I trust, finally found a permanent 
niche in American literature. 

In 1906 Mrs. Alice Meynell, the dis- 
tinguished English poetess, published 
in England a selection of his poetry, 
and later in 1928, Dr. Litz published 
Father Tabb’s complete poems. We 
now have his best verse in a pleasant 
and readable volume, beautifully 
bound and printed with an introduc- 
tion by one familiar with his work. 

Dr. Litz has divided his book into 
sections marking off each year in 
which the poet composed his best 
poetry. Starting with 1887 each goes 
up to 1896, a few years before Father 
Tabb’s death. The book also contains 
an Index to first lines. 

All the favorites are here: poems 
on nature, on our Lord and our Lady, 
and on the poet’s reactions to the sor- 


rows and joys of life. Only the hu- 
morous verses are omitted, and rightly 
so. They would be out of place in such 
a memorial as this. May this tribute 
to an authentic poet be 

Brief to the ear 

But long to love and memory. 

Rev. CuHarwes J. Quirk, S.J. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATER ANNUAL: NO. 2 

ed. by Harold Hobson 

Doubleday. $6.00 
This is a very attractive volume, pleas- 
antly printed, with many photographs 
including a charming one in color of 
Henry Sherek’s famous staged version 
of the Dylan Thomas radio play, Un- 
der Milkwood. In the introduction, 
the author of Look Back in Anger, 
John Osborne, declares that he has 
learned more from the old women in 
pubs than he has from critics, and 
that he is dedicated to a “sentimental” 
theater which means to him a theater 
that cares how people live and feel. 

Alan Schneider has written wittily 
about New York’s Long Journey Into 
Not Very Much, while the London 
Theater is reviewed by J. W. Lambert, 
and the Paris Theater by Jean-Pierre 
Lenoir. There are reports on Italy, 
Vienna, Australia, Dublin and Canada 
as well as the USSR and Africa. Africa 
has as yet developed no native theater, 
but there are enthusiastic white audi- 
ences for the Open Air Theater in 
Capetown and the Rep Theater in 
Johannesburg. Sir David Wolfitt con- 
tributes an article deploring the pass- 
ing of the actor-manager, Ionesco, 
whose plays have just arrived here; 
and he is convinced that true theater 
is not found in plots but in emotion 
“all reality is classic and eternal.” 
The closing article by the editor is 
entitled “I Disagree,” which leaves the 
field open to discussion. 

E. VR. Wyatt. 


NO WONDER WE ARE LOSING 

by Robert Morris 

Bookmailer. $2.50 
If you have ever been interested in the 
reports issued by the various com- 
mittees established by our government 
to investigate national security, you 
may have wished for a summary of 
those tens of thousands of pages. Had 





you followed up the wish by looking 
about for a person to undertake this 
huge task, you would probably have 
been told, “Robert Morris is your man; 
he has spent almost half his life in 
Navy intelligence and on the judicial 
bench and as counsel for those same 
government committees. And he is 
widely respected for his combination 
of rare skill and great fairness.” 

No Wonder We Are Losing is a 
small, clearly-written volume sum- 
marizing evidence obtained by the 
examination of many competent wit- 
nesses. It gives the almost incredible 
“inside” story of intrigues which have 
brought the United States down from 
its high level of twenty years ago to its 
present condition of tragic anxiety. 
Resembling the detailed statement of a 
surgeon describing the symptoms 
which have forced him to arrive at an 
appalling diagnosis, it leads to the con- 
viction that we are on the verge of los- 
ing a still undeclared war which will 
be more frightful than any in world 
history; and it tells us why. 

The first half of his book tells what 
happened in 1943 when Cordell Hull 
and Joseph E. Davies accepted Mos- 
cow’s “abolition of the Commintern” 
as sincere, although U. S. Security files 
were brimming over with evidence 
that this “abolition” was a fraud; in 
1944, when traitors planted Commu- 
nists in key positions of the Pacific 
area, and Robert Morris learned that 
high officials would not listen to warn- 
ings about treason unless the warnings 
came through official channels; in 
1945, when our concessions at Yalta 
made a gift to Stalin much greater 
than all he had ever won from Hitler; 
in 1946, when General Marshall’s in- 
tervention enabled the Red armies to 
overrun the whole Chinese mainland. 
In 1950, Mr. Morris was asked to serve 
as counsel to the Senate committee in- 
vestigating Senator McCarthy’s charges 
of hidden traitors in the State Depart- 
ment, but he could not prevent the 
Democratic majority of the committee 
from dismissing these charges despite 
the strong protest of the minority. 
Later, after Senator Tydings, Chair- 
man of the committee, had been de- 
feated at the polls and Senator McCar- 
ran took over, Morris, aided by the 
testimony of the ex-Communist, Louis 
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Budenz, was able to prove the exist- 
ence of secret plotting on the part of 
men in the service of the U. S. 

Later chapters impart enlightening 
information on: Communism in the 
schools; Communism in the U. N. 
Secretariat; new Senate rules crippling 
the investigation of Communism. Year 
by year the prestige of the United 
States deteriorated; and a crushing 
blow came when a decision of the Su- 
preme Court made the exposure and 
punishment of traitors almost impos- 
sible. 

Robert Morris was elected a Judge 
of the Municipal Court, New York, in 
1953. By 1955 he had come to the con- 
clusion that the Communists were 
winning the “cold war.” When urged 
to resign his judgeship and devote all 
his time to the Security Committee in 
Washington, he felt compelled to ac- 
cept the invitation in order to do what- 
ever he could do to awaken our 
slumbering nation, although actually 
doubtful whether or not we would even 
survive for ten years. 

He grew still more discouraged 
when by 1957 a score of decisions of 
the Supreme Court had leveled many 
important barriers earlier erected 
against Soviet penetration. 

This book, the writing of which gave 
no joy to the author, communicates to 
the reader. a dire sense of foreboding 
and conveys a close-up view of many 
traitors rewarded and many patriots 
punished. The book closes with a 
reference to the perils of 1776, when 
our country was “exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within.” The allusion re- 
minds us that in those early days, too, 
we had a Robert Morris, highly re- 
spected, who, when facing danger. 
would not lie to himself or to others, 
nor would he run away. 

Rev. JosepH McSorvey, C.S.P. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM ANNUAL 

ed. by Campbell Dixon 

Doubleday. $6.00 
This is the first volume in a proj- 
ect that intends to survey each year 
the growing—indeed sprawling—film 
productions of the wide, wide world. 
The first issue leans heavily on the 
American and European scene for 
articles and photographs, and in this 





is not truly an international annual. 
Since, however, major production is 
still concentrated in these areas, the 
editor is not to be faulted in his selec- 
tions for review. Asian genius and 
enterprise will certainly be heard 
from in subsequent issues, as will the 
Hispanic-American centers. 

Philip Hartung of Commonweal 
covers the American film year of 1956- 
1957 and Mr. Dixon himself reviews 
the British scene. To their comments 
are added studies of Scandinavian, 
Greek, Italian, and French films. 

The Annual goes far beyond being 
a catalogue of short movie reviews. 
It is filled with analyses of film-mak- 
ing problems that range from the most 
practical to the most artistic and 
philosophic. Photographs are plenti- 
ful and are in color as well black 
and white. While something more is 
to be demanded of the color repro- 
ductions, the stills do tell a story of 
national contrasts in the production 
of films. 

The book is not a must for movie 
reviewers, but a reading of it is rec- 
ommended seriously to them. The 
varities of opinion in the Annual 
should prove a stimulus to any re- 
viewer’s critique which may tend to 
become formularized after many years. 

JAMES FENLON FINLEY, C.S.P. 


THE SWEENIAD 
by Myra Buttle 
Sagamore Press. $2.00 


Thomas Stearns Eliot and his poetry 
are satirized in the 66 pages of this 
uneven treatment by an author de- 
scribed as a “healthy girl with a good 
appetite, engaged to be married to a 
judo champion.” Could it be that an 
academician, with a somewhat heavy 
hand, decided to rebut Sweeney by 
means of a satirical picture of a con- 
sistory called to consider his qualifica- 
tions for sainthood? Like all rebuttals 
this one is uneven. It has its good 
spots, but the going is rather heavy. 

The author was evidently moved to 
tackle T. S. Eliot, his pomps and 
works, because of the parlous state of 
poetry, said state being the fruit of 
Eliot’s writing and influence. Author 
Buttle does an entertaining job in 
parodying The Waste Land, for exam- 
ple. But, on the whole, this reader’s 
interest wandered. The effort to sati- 
rize was as evident as the satire itself. 


Francis P. Kricoyne, Pu.D. 
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GOD’S BANDIT 

by Douglas Hyde 

Newman. $3.50 
God’s Bandit is Don Luigi Orione, 
founder of the Sons of Divine Provi- 
dence. There is much to commend 
this book to the reader. Don Orione 
is the type of subject any biographer 
would like to discover. He is a fasci- 
nating character—interesting, unpre- 
dictable, and unforgettable. Perhaps 
he is best described in the words of 
an intimate, “A veritable dynamo, full 
of new ideas, like a force which could 
never stand still.” 

In 1892, while still a student for the 
priesthood, Luigi Orione, with the 
permission of the Bishop, established 
the first of his charitable institutions, 
a boarding school for poor and or- 
phaned boys. Gradually he extended 
his charity to every type of social re- 
ject—the aged, the mentally deficient, 
the handicapped. When his work 
reached such proportions that he 
could not carry on alone, Don Orione 
founded aé_e religious Congregation, 
whose rule was approved by St. Pius X 
in 1906. Today this Congregation 
has charitable foundations throughout 
Europe and the Americas. 

Douglas Hyde, the author of God’s 
Bandit, once vainly sought in Commu- 
nism the answer to the social evils of 
our day. A recent convert to Catholi- 
cism, he found his answer in the life 
of Don Orione: social justice informed 
by charity. Mr. Hyde is simple, clear, 
and selective in the presentation of his 
material. Passing over the many ac- 
counts of miracles attributed to Don 
Orione, he concentrates rather on the 
man and his accomplishments. Don 
Orione, although saintly, was also very 
human—with human failings (nota- 
bly a fiery temper) that demanded 
constant struggle to overcome. Mr. 
Hyde’s approach to his subject repre- 
sents a refreshing departure from the 
type of biography that portrays a 
saintly character as inaccessible and 
unreal. 

Rev. RONALD RAFFERrtTy, C.S.P. 
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THE CITY OF GOD 
St. Augustine. One of the world’s 


Christopher Dawson. An interpreta- 
tion, in terms of culture, of Western 
society and history from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the 14th-cen- 
tury decline of the Middle Ages. 

(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 
Edited by Philip Caraman, S. J. 
Twenty-four outstanding Catholic 
writers present biographical sketches 
of their favorite saints. 

(Orig. $5.50 in2 volumes) 95¢ 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. An exciting novel 
of a brave girl and her struggle to 
keep the faith in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 


ASCENT OF MOUNT CARMEL 


St. John of the Cross. A classic guide 
to mysticism by the saint who is 
widely regarded as the greatest of 
mystical theologi Translated 
E. Allison Peers. 
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great Christian classics, especially 
abridged for modern readers. Intro- 
duction by Etienne Gilson. $1.45 


CANA IS FOREVER 
Charles Hugo Doyle. Catholic coun- 
sels for before and after marriage — 
a unique blend of the ideal and the 
practical. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
and Other Stories 
J. F. Powers. Eleven brilliant short 
stories by one of the brightest talents 
in Americ~n fiction. (Orig. $2.75) 85¢ 


ST. THOMAS MORE 
E. E. Reynolds. A vivid biography of 
England's most famous saint, por- 
traying his spirituality, his family life, 
and his intellectual activity. 
(Orig. $6.00) 95¢ 


For a complete list of all 67 image 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
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Founded in 1899 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
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Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
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Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
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pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. 350- 
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Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
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New Grail Release 


by PASCAL P. PARENTE, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 


THE ANGELS 


In his latest theological work, Father Parente, Dean of Sacred Theology, Catholic 
University of America, discloses the invisible world of angelic spirits, showing us 
their immense power, dignity, and beauty. In the light of Catholic doctrine he 
carefully explains this consoling belief in the creation and existence of Angels. 


He also relates the experiences of several Saints who were visibly assisted by their 





Angels. 
158 pages. 


Price $3.00 


OTHER GRAIL PUBLICATIONS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN 


The story of Padré Pio, famed living 
stigmatic of Fuggio, Italy. Contains 37 
reproductions of actual photographs 
connected with the life and stigmata of 
Padré Pio. 


140 pages. $2.50 


SCHOOLTEACHER AND SAINT 


The life of St. Lucy Filippini, Italian 
lay teacher who became the foundress 
of the Religious Teachers Filippini. Illus- 
trated with pen sketches by Paul Grout. 


170 pages. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Or Direct From 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


SUSANNA MARY BEARDSWORTH 


An unusual biography of another 
living mystic—an English convert who 
has received numerous spiritual gifts. 
Illustrated with pictures of her mystical 
drawings. 


195 pages. $3.50 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


A quide book for those wishing to 
learn how and where to obtain personal 


direction in the spiritual life. 
190 pages. $2.00 


Room 323 
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A significant novel of modern Africa 


In the bush country of West Africa, an inex- 
perienced young missionary comes to grips 
with opposing values and an alien civilization 
as he faces the dilemma of one who must de- 
liver a message greater than himself. 
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FIRE IN THE BUSH 
By PAUL BERNIER $3.75 








The final volume from the pen of a 
modern apostle who left his mark 
on the Church in America 


MY LAST BOOK 


By JAMES M. GILLIS, C. S. P. 
Edited by Joseph McSorley, C. S. P. 


The spiritual truths that formed the basis of Father 
Gillis’ own inner life and teaching are here summed up 
with all the logic and vigor that characterized his years 
as preacher, writer and editor of The Catholic World. 

$3.95 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, New York 





